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FOREWORD 


IN THIS BOOK I HAVE ATTEMPTED TO DESCRIBE IN A 
popular form die work which during the last seven 
has been done at Ur by the Joint Expedition 
of the Britlah Museum and the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The results of the 
excavations have aroused very general interefit» and 
it is in answer to requests from many quarters that 1 
have undertaken this account. 

The final publication of the results of such an 
expedition as this is necessarily a slow matter : one 
volume, that on al "UbaJd, has already appeared p but 
some time must pass before other volumes are 
prepared for the Press. In the meantime there is a 
widespread desire for mfomtatiou^ The annua) 
reports are not accearible to everyone and are often 
too detailed for geneml readers, and newspaper 
accounts dealing with successive phases of the work 
are ephemeral and even in the mass give no con¬ 
nected picture* In my book Th 6 Summons I 
illustrated fireely from our discoveries the history 
and achievements of the race now resuscitated from 
oblivioUp but of the actual work of the expedition as 
carried on and of its results there has been no con- 
Bccutivc story told* This gap I have here tried to 
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fill; and though this small book does not b any way 
anticipate the official publications which will ulti-* 
mately appear, does not in fact contain nearly all the 
material which has already figured in the reports tn 
the Antiquariet' Journal, it may yet meet the 
of those ^o are interested in what die Expedition 
has already done and wish to follow with better 
undersisudhig its future discovcri'CSi 










INTRODUCTION 


UK UES ABOUT HAUF-WAT BETWEEN BAGHDAD AND THE 
htAd of the PemiAfi Gulf, ^jme ten miles west of tlie 
present course of the Euphrates. A mile and a half 
to the east of the mina runs the single line of railway 
which joins Basra to the capital of Iraq»and between 
the nul and the river there is sparse cultivation and 
little villages of mud huts or reed-mat shelters are 
dotted here and there ; but westwards of the line is 
desert blank and imredeemed. Out of this waste rise 
the mounds which were ^lled by the Arabs 
after the highest of them all, the Ziggurat hill, 
' TcU al Muqayyar/ the Mound of Pitch, 

Standing on the summit of this mound one can 
distinguish along the eastern skyline the dark 
tasseUed fringe of the palm-gardens on the river’s 
bank;, but to north and west and south as far as the 
eye can see stretches a waste of unprofitable sand. 
To the south-west the flat line of the horizon is 
broken by a grey upstanding pinnacle^ the mins of 
the staged tower of the sacred city of Eridu which 
the Sumerians believed to be the oldest dty upon 
earthi and to the north-w^t a shadow thrown by the 
low iFun may tell the whereabouts of the low mound 
of al *Ubaid; but otherwise nothing relieves the 
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monotony of the plain over which the sMmmer- 
ing heat-waves dance and the mirage spreads ita 
mockery of pladd waters. It seema incrcdihle that 
such a wilderness should ever have been habitable 
for mani and yet the weathered hillocks at one*a 
feet cover the templea and houses of a very 
great city. 

As long ago as 1854 Mr. J, E. Taylor^ British Consul 
Basra, was employed by the British Museum to 
investigate some of the southern sites of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and chose for his chief work the Moimd of 
Pitch. Here he unearthed inscriptions which for the 
first time revealed that the nameless ruin was none 
other i'hfln Uri so-called ^ of the Chaldees/ the 
home of Abraham, Taylor's discoveries were not at 
the time apprised at their true worth and his excava^ 
tiona closed down after two seasons ; but more and 
more the importance of the site came to be recog¬ 
nised 1 and though, partly through lack of funds and 
partly because of the lawless character of the district 
into which foreigners could penetrate only at their 
own risk, no further excavations were undertaken, 
yet the British Museum never gave up hope of 
carrying on the work which Taylor had begun. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century an 
expedition sent out by the Univeraity of Pennsyl- 
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vania vi^ted Ur smtl contrived to do a little excava- 
tion of which the reaults have never been published^ 
and then again the site lay fallow imtil the Great 
\Var brought Britiah troops into Mesopotamia and 
gave an opportunity for long-cherished hopes to be 
revived and realised. In 1918 Mr. ft. Campbell 
Thompson, formerly assistant in the British Museum 
and then on the Intelligence Staff of the Army in 
Mesopota m ia , excavated at Endu and made sound¬ 
ings at Ur. The British Museum was encouraged to 
put a regular expedition into the field, and when 
Mr, Leonard King, who was to have led it, fell ill, 
Ur. U, R, Hall took his place and during the winter 
of 1918-19 dug at Ur, Eridu, and al ‘Ubaid. 
Dr. Hall’s work at Ur was of an experimental 
nature, richer in promise than fulfilment, but his 
expedition was of prime importance in that he dis¬ 
covered and partly excavated the little mound of 
al 'Ubaid with its remarkable remains of early 
architectural decoration. 

Agam the want of pence ivhich vexes public in¬ 
stitutions brought matters to a standstill. Then, in 
192Z, Dr, G. B, Gordon, Director of the Uoiveraity 
Museum of Pennsylvama, approached the British 
Museum with the proposal of a joint expcfl iti on to 
Mesopotamia ; the offer vras accepted, and Ur was 
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cbosen as the scraie of operations. The directorship 
of the Joint Expedition was entrusted to me, and now 
for seven winters in succession work has been 
Carried on in the 5eid, with what success this book 
is meant to show. 


Uf oi die Clialdcts 


ChApttt t 

Thz Eesmninss ol Ur, and the Flood 

THE HISTORY OF TO COES BACK FAR BEYOND THl FLOOD 
into those dim days when the Euphrates Valleyj at 
least at its lower end, was still a great marsh through 
which the waters of the two rivers made their slug¬ 
gish way to the sea. Gradudly* as the streams brought 
down more and more silt from the northp the marsh 
land began to ahrinkp * the waters were gathered 
together into one pkee, and the dry land appearedp* 
and from the uplands of Arabia or from the higher 
reaches of the middle Euphrates settlers drifted 
down to occupy such islands as gave a chance for 
men to live and cultivate the earth, that rich alluvial 
soil which as soon as it was free from the water 
would * bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, 
and the fruit tree yieldiug fruit after hia kind, whose 
seed is in itself/ 

One of these islands was Ur. Our excavations have 
not yet gone deep enough to Uy bare more than a 
few scattered relics of the very early days, but at al 
^Ubaidp about four miles from Ur, we have dug out 
part of such a primitive settlement. Here a little knoU, 
z 
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foztunatety never covered afterwards with buildlnga^^ 
preserved the remains of huts canstnicted of mud 
and wattle or slight timher framing fUled in with 
reed imts^ with flooia of beaten mud and fireplaces 
of mud or crude brick* and wooden doors whose 
hinge-poles turned on stone sockets. 

In the ruins wc found quantities of the fine painted 
hand-made pottery such as occurs in the latvest 
levels touched at Ur (Plate l^f)* rougher household 
wares used for cooking and storage, hoes and adzes 
of chipped and polished stone, saw-toothed flints 
and flakes of imported volcanic glass, sickles made 
of hard-baked day (Plate all the evidence of 
a very simple culture. It was clear that these 
people culdvated the soil and reaped their harvest 
of grain; they kept domesticated cattlCj sheep and 
goats ; they fished in the marshes (for wc found 
fish-hooks and model boats)* and^ judging from 
fragments of painted terra-cotta figures of men 
and women* they seem to have painted or tatooed 
their bodies % Stone weights showed that the loom 
was known* so that they had advanced beyond the 
stage when men wore only the skins of beasts 
(though the tradition of such sheep-skin garments 
remained on into much later times); and for luxury 
they had beads cut from shell or rudely chipped 
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themselves, tlic Old Testament aays that * the 
people journeyed from the East and came into the 
plain of Shinar ’ (ivhich b Babylon), ‘ and dwell 
there/ and of recent years c-xcavatlona so far away 
to the cast as the valley of the Indus river have pro¬ 
duced remains of an early aviiiaatio^ which has 
certain elements in common with what we find in 
Mesopotamia. The Sumerians believed that they 
came into the country with their civilisation already 
formed, bringing mth them the knowledge of agri¬ 
culture, of working in metel, of the art of writing^— 

^ since then/ said theyi * no new Inventions have 
been made * — ^and tf, as our excavations seem to 
show, there is a good deal of truth in that tradition, 
then it not in the Euphrates valley that the arts 
were bonii and though it is not likely to have been 
the Indus valley either, later research may well dis¬ 
cover some site between those two extremes where 
the ancestors of our Sumerians developed the first 
real civilisation of which we have any knowledge^ 

At Ur, as elsewhere, the newcomers took over the 
old hill-village and rebuilt it as a town, putting up 
permanent buildings of burnt brick and surrounding 
it with stout walls of defence. The former in¬ 
habitants were not driven out, butp inferior as they 
were in all the arts of life, must have sunk to the 
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condition of serfe» In the lowest levek which we 
have yet excavated we find their handiwork mixed 
up with that of die SumerknS} the old painted 
pottery side by side with the wheeUmade cky pots 
and stone vessels of the higher civilisadon, so that 
we can safely argue for a nuxed populadon * but 
juat as the Norman castle from its hill doniinated the 
low-lying village of the English villeins^ so must we 
suppose that here the walled town was mare ar less 
reserved for the moral conquero rs of the country, 
the Stimerians, while the ‘ barbarians ' put up their 
mud huts at the foot of the moond^a slope or on the 
flat culd^'ated land. Many generations passed : the 
acropolis of Ur rose higher and higher into the air 
as the refuse of its houses was piled in the streets or 
flung out over its walls—and then came the Flood. 

It has long been agreed that the story of the Flcxid 
as told in Genesis is hosed an the Sumerian legend* 
of which the oldest written vcfaions that we posses 
go back more than two thousand years before 
Christ and are therefore some centuries older than 
Abraham p but imny authorities have doubted 
whether either story had any basis in historical fact. 
That the Sumerians had no such doubt is clear, for, 
apart from the legend, overtaid as it is with mytho¬ 
logy and miracle* the annalbts in thdr sober table 
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of the reigns of kings m^dc mention of it as an event 
which interrupted the course of histoi^ : they 
vouchsafe us no details about then came the 
Flood, and after the Flood kingship again descended 
from heaven ^ — but since two or three Sumerian 
cities are said to have existed equally before the 
Deluge and after it, we may assume that the historical 
break was not fmal, and that so far ftom the disaster 
being universal some at least of the local centres of 
civilisatioii aun'ived it. Fuller references to the 
Flood may yct be discovered on tablets buried in the 
fertile soil of Mesopotajnia, but even then some 
might doubt whether these did more than amplify a 
legend i the historian is apt to demand material 
proof, and material proof of such an event as this ia 
very hard to find. 

During the seasons 1927^ 1928-^ our vrork 

on the prehistoric graveyard had resulted in the 
excavation of a huge pit some 30o feet across and 
between 30 and 40 feet deep> Now, practically the 
whole of the soil which we had fcmoved consisted of 
household rubbish—the grey ashes from hearth 
fires, black soot and half-burnt wood, grey mud 
bricks decomposed and returned to their original 
cUy, blunt bricks broken or by the action of organic 
salts reduced to red and yellow dust, masses of 
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patahcrd^* all in well-defined layers sloping steeply 
down in one direction vnth holes and pockets 
here and there which scarcely mtemipted the 
remarkable uniformity of the strata in general. At 
the south-west end, where the ground rises to a high 
mound f the slope of the rubbish-layers was more 
pronounced and the more sharp the deeper we dug ; 
to the north-east there was a gentler mn^ the strata 
getting thicker as they went deeper^ and low down 
they became quite horizontal p and the sherds of 
pottery which elsewhere had lain at all angles were 
here fiat and massed at the bottom of each layer, 
while the soil in which they lay was smooth as if 
water-laid and faded off at the top of each stratum 
to a muddy black. It was into this rubbish that the 
royal and other gmves had been dugj and the rubbish 
extended down below the graves. 

There was only one explanatioD which would meet 
the case. The rubbish was of course older, probably 
much older, that the royal graves dug down into it, 
ancient as they were ^ the slope of the strata showed 
that it was not the rubbish which accumulates in bxi 
inhabited spot, for there the layers would lie hori¬ 
zontally, but had been thrown out as refuse, and it 
had been thrown out from a height situated at the 
south-w^t end of our excavation. The only height 
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from which refuse could so be throiivo was the wall, 
or (he bmldingSi of the early town i the first rubbish 
would be heaped against the wall j what was emptied 
over this would run down and form a talus, its slope 
growing less steep as the foot of the pile spread 
farther out \ with the rise in the level of the town 
itself the mound too would rise, but always it would 
stretch farther afield, and at last people would be 
unable to pour out their refuse from the wall, because 
the slope of the mound would be too gradual for it 
to run dowii| and would be obliged to carry it out 
and dump It on the mound^s face * this would 
account for the flattened layers at the naith-cast 
end I and the muddy strata with the pottety lying 
horizontally proved that the rubbish mound ended 
in a water-channel miming parallel with the town 
walls* Led on by thiSj we made soundings beyond 
the south-west end of our trench and found the 
walls and floors of the primitive town. 

Rubbish mounds 40 feet high must represent a 
long period of time, a period certainly to be reckoned 
in centurieSf and with the excavation of the lowest 
graves w* were not yet at the bottom of the rubbish* 
In the early spring of 1929, in the hopes of getting 
some chronological evidencci we began sinking 
shafts below the level of the deepest graves. 
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Almost at once discoveries were made which ran- 
finned our previous viewBj if 5 ach confirmation were 
necessary ; just below the floor of one of the royal 
tombsj in a layer of burnt wood ashf there were 
found numcinua day tablets mscribed with charac- i 
tors of a much more archaic type than those of the 
inscriptioiLS in the graves^ The discovery was made 
at the north-east end of the excavated area* where 
even the lowe&t rubbish would belong to a com¬ 
paratively late period in the formation of the mound; 
but as on the e'tidenca of the writing the tablets 
might be assigned to about the thirty-seventh 
century before Christ — were, that is, t^vo or three 
hundred years older than the tombs — we had a 
satisfactory chronology for this particular stratum^ 
and of course the farther wc dug at the same level 
towards the south-west the older would be the 
material we should encounter. 

One point struck us as most importantp However 
deep we dug into the rubbish and however much our 
work carried us back in time beliind the period of 
the royal graves, the objects found in that rubbish, 
pottery and the likci were precisely the same as what 
was found in the tombs thccQselveB. In other words, 
throughout the whole peried represented by tlie 
growth of the refuse dumps (so far as we had 
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penetrated into tiiem) and by the early cemetery the 
Tnaterial cmlisation of the people* at least on its 
domestic side, had changed remarkably little i such 
variations as we found, in the writing for instance, 
meant no more than the development which is to 
be expected in the course of centuries, but develop¬ 
ment along unifonn linea by people of the same race* 
The wonderful civilisation illustrated by the con¬ 
tents of the graves, which I shall describe later* had 
always seemed to imply a long past behind it i now 
wc had proof of just such a sieady growth as we had 
assumed. 

The shafts went deeper, and suddenly the character 
of the soil changed. Instead of the stratihed pottery 
and rubbish w e were in perfectly clean clay^ uniform 
throughout* the texture of which showed that it had 
been laid there by water^ The workmen declared 
that W'C had come to the bottom of everything, to the 
river silt of which the original delta was formedp and 
at first, looking at the sides of the shafts I was dis¬ 
posed to agree with them, but then I saw that we 
were too high up. It w^ difficult to bcUeve that the 
island on which the first settlement was built stood 
tip so much above what must have been the level of 
the marsh, and after working out the measurements 
I sent the men back to w^ork to deepen the hole* 
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The clean clay continued without change—'die sole 
object found in it a fragment of fossilised bone 
which must have been brought down with the clay 
from the upper reaches of the river"-iintil it had 
attained a thickoess of a little over 8 feet. Then, as 
suddenly as it had begun, it stopped, and wfi were 
once more in layers of rubbish full of stone imple¬ 
ments, flint cores from which the implements had 
been flaked off, and pottery. 

But hare there was a remarkable change. Some of 
the pottery was exaedy like what we had been finding 
above the clay and in the tombs, but mised with this 
there were bits of the hand-made painted ware 
which distinguishes the pre-Sumerian village of al 
*Ubaid, while the numerous flint implements, which 
evidently were being manufactured on the spot, 
were similar to those from al ‘Uhaid and further 
differentiated this from the higher strata where flints 
were very rarely to be found. The great bed of clay 
marked, if it did not cause, a break in the continuity 
of history: above it we had the pure Sumerian 
civilisation slowly developing on its own lines j 
below it there was a mixed culture of which one 
element was Sumerian and the other of that al 
^Ubaid type which seems to have nothing to do 
with the Sumerians but to belong to the race which 
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liihabited the river’-valley before the SumeriaiiB 

came iato it. 

One object which lay mth the flinta and potsherda 
under the clay was of pritne impQitance. It was a 
brick of biimt day. Now, the mina which we had 
previously excavated at Ur cover a period of more 
than two thou^rid five hundred yeai^* and at every 
age when there was much building activity the type 
of brick employed ahowB some modification \ the 
standards of measure * the relative proportions of the 
bricks^ change, often different claj-i are used,and one 
can generally recognise at a glance and nearly always 
confirm with a metre scale the date of any wall or 
isolated brick. But this brick was different from any 
we had ever seen. Ccitainly it belonged to a period 
of which we had had no experience hitherto* and in 
a curious way St gave the impression of being older 
than any brick we had seen ; but what it did con¬ 
clusively prove was that In this age of mixed culture 
Ur net like a t *Ubai 3 * a village"^ mud~[iuts and 
but contamed permanent buildlings 
solidly aanatruirt town of a c^^dj^£le. 

We had long before this seen tEe meaning of our 
discovciy. The bed of water-laid clay deposited 
against the sloping face of the mound, which ex¬ 
tended from the town to the Stream or canal at the 
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north-east end, cotild only have been ihc result of a 
flood ; no other agency could possibly account for it* 
Inundations are of normal occurrence in Lower 
Mesopotamia* but no ordinary rising of the rivers 
would leave behind it anything approaching the 
bulk of this cby bank : 8 feet of sediment imply a 
veiy^ great depth of water, and the flood which 
deposited it must have been of a magnitude un¬ 
paralleled in local history. That it was so is further 
proved by the fact that the cky bank marks a deflnite 
break in the continuity of the local culture; a whole 
civiliaation which existed before it m lacking above it 
and seems to have been submerged by the waters- 

Taking into consideration all the facts* there could 
be no doubt that the flood of which we had thus 
found the only posable evidence waa the Flood of 
Sumerian history and legend* the Flood on which 
Is based the story of _ Noah. A pit sunk 300 yards 
away to the north-west gave us the same bed of 
water-laid clay, vnth beneath it the aame dints and 
coloured pottery of tbe non-Sumerian folk ; the 
next step w'as to test the higher part of the ancient 
town mound above the level which the clay formed 
as the receding waters deposited it against the 
mound's flank. 

Time was short and only a small area could be 
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excavated ^ and that not to a depth which could be 
expected to yield cultural remains of the al * Ubaid 
type umnixed with those of the later comers. But 
going down through anccessive levels of occupation 
marked by floors of burnt brick ot of beaten mud 
lying one above the other and by the ruins of house 
walls, we did pass quite suddenly from strata con¬ 
taining notliing but purely Sumerian remains to 
others which yielded side by aide with these the 
fa miliar painted day pots and implements of flint 
and volcanic glass [ and tracing downhill the sloping 
layers of the rubbbh w^e were able to prove that these 
mixed levels m the town site corresponded to the 
rubbish layers which underlay the clay bant: about 
sixteen feet below a brick pavement which we could 
with tolerable certainty date as being not later than 
3200 we down in the ruins of that Ur 
which existed before the Flood, 

Work on a much larger scale must be done 
before we shall be able to describe in any detail the 
culture of the antediluvian age ; at present we have 
done little more than prove its existence* One 
pointy however^ deserves to be emphasised : m the 
mins of the houses we fotmd numerous lumps of 
hard clay which had been the stoppers of botdes or 
jarsj and stamped on these were the impresaions of 
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the owners* seals ; there w^erc no inacciptiona. but 
tlesigns sometimes of an elaborate geometrical char¬ 
acter, ^metimea with rows of animals shown 
walking in hilly country, the figures drawn with an 
astonishing liveliness and skill. It h probable that 
where seals were employed the mt of wtiring was 
already known, so that we may not unreasonably 
hope to unearth written documents actually older 
than the Flood ; but in any case the carving of these 
seals with their combinadon of naturalism with 
formed style bespeaks a state of sodety well ad¬ 
vanced on the road to civilisation properly so called. 

So much for the facts. What, then, is to be built 
up on them ? The discovery that there was a real 
deluge to which the Sumerian and the Hebrew 
stories of the Flood alike go back does not of course 
prove any single detail in either of those stories. 
This deluge was not utuvet^, but a local disaster 
confined to the lower valley of tlie Tigris and 
Euphrates, affecting an area perhaps 400 miles 
long and too miles across^ but for the occupants 
of the valley that was the whole world I I have said 
that in all probability of the tv.^o races which, inhab¬ 
ited together the Imver valley the Sumerians were 
the city dwellers and the oon-Sumerians lived in 
such open and low-lying vilbges as we found at 
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al *Ubaid : a flood great enough to account for the 
eight-foot bank of clay would certainly have 
droi^Tied out those nmd-hut villager ; it is conceiv¬ 
able that it might spare some at least of the Sumenan 
cities p perched high on their moutids and protected 
by walls of burnt brick- 

According to Sumenan annals p some of the cities 
did survive i and though Ur is not mentioDed 
amongst them, the fact that it lay so high and the 
discovery of burnt brick in its ruins makes its 
survival quite possible. In this way we can explain 
what before was one of the great pimles of South 
Mesopotamian archsology^ the sudden and com¬ 
plete disappajance of the painted pottery which at 
one time seems to have been universally distributed 
over die aouthem sites. The people who made 
the older inhabitants of the country, were wiped out 
by the Flood;, and the Sumerians who survived it 
Were able not only to develop their own civilisation 
uncxjntaminatedj as our excavations prove they did, 
but also to advance northward and occupy the 
empty lands, with the result that they who^ accord¬ 
ing to their own tradition p w^ere originally but 
settlers on the sea-coast of the Persian Gulf, arc 
found when history opens to he masters of the 
delta for a distance of 2 do miles from the sea^i 



CTiaptCT II 

The GrJives of the Kijigs oi Ur 

I HAVE SAID THAT TM£ DtSCOVTOV OF THE EVIDENCE 
of the Flood was a resLilt of the esccav^tioti of the 
royal tombs. The greater part of tht^e seasons* 
work has been devoted to the clearing of the great 
cemetery which lay outside the walls of the old town 
and occupied the rubbish heaps piled up between 
them and the water-channeli and the treasures 
which have been unearthed from the graves during 
that time have revolutionised our ideas of the early 
civilisation of the world . 

The cemetery (there are really two cemeteries, one 
above the otber^ but I am speaking now only of the 
lower and older) consists of burials of two sortSp the 
graves of commoners and the tombs of king s. 
Because the latter have yielded the richest works 
of art one is In clin ed to think of them alone^ but the 
graves of the common folk, as well as being a hun¬ 
dred-fold as EEiany In numberp have also produced 
very fine objects» and have afforded precious evi¬ 
dence for the dating of the cemeteiy. 

The tombs of the kings appear to be on the whole 
earlier in date than the graves of their subjects, and 
this not so much because they lie at a deeper level, 
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for th^t Qiight be explained as a natufal precaution^ 
the brger and richer graves being dug deeper as a 
prptccdon against robbers, but because of their 
relative po&itions* It is a common sight to see in a 
Moslem graveyard the tomb of some local saint 
surmounted by its little domed chapel and the other 
graves crowded round this as close as may be, as if 
the occupants sought the protection of the holy man. 
So it is with the royal tombs at Ur* The older 
private graves are clustered round tbem^ bordering 
on them but respecting their sanctity ; later it 
seems as if the visible monuments of the dead kings 
vanished and their memory faded, leaving only a 
vague tradition of this being holy ground, and we 
find the nwer graves invading the shafts of the royal 
tombs and dug right down into them. 

The private graves are found at very varying levels, 
partly perhaps because there was no regular standard 
of depth, partly because the ground surface of the 
cemetery was far from uniform; but, generally 
speaking, the higher graves are the later, and fiiis 
is due to the rise in the ground-level, which went 
on steadily throughout the time that the graveyard 
in use. The result of this rise obliterating the 
position of the older graves was that a new grave 
might be placed directly above an old but, being 
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started fh>m a higher leveh would not go quite so 
far dowD, and we may 6ud as many as half a doxen 
graves supeximposod one above the other. When diis 
is 50 , the positionb, theground necessarily correspouda 
to the order in time, and from these superimposed 
graves we get most valuable evidence for chronology. 

Judging from the character of thdr contents, 
pottery, etc,j the later graves seem to come just 
before the beginning of the First Dynasty of Ur 
(vide Chapter III), which wc date to about 3100 B.c,^ 
and a few are actually contemporary with that 
dynasty i for the cemetery age as a whole I thinh 
that we must allow a period of at least 300 years- 
The first of the royal tombs, then, may be dated 
soon after 3500 B.C., and soon after 3200 B,c. the 
graveyard was falling out of use. There is not space 
here to go into all the arguinent&j but everyonep I 
think, will agree that some time must have elapsed 
before the kings, buried as they were with such 
ghasdy pomp, could be forgotten and the sanctity 
of the tomb-shafts be invaded by the common dead ; 
and if we find above them sk or more superimposed 
burials, between each of which there must have been 
a decent lapse of time, and the topmast of these 
dates before 3100 B.c,, then the chronology 
which I suggest will not seem exaggeratedly long. 
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Often the first sign that the workmen ha^e of a 
grave as they dig doivn into the mixed soil of the 
cemetety is a paper-thin wavy line of white powder 
or else a few small holes set in a line and runnmg 
vertically into the earth; either of those means the 
abandonment of pick and spade and the careful use 
of excavating knives. The holes are left by the 
decay of the wooden staves which strengthened the 
sides of a wooden or wickerwork coffin, the wavy 
white line is die edge of the reed mat which bned 
the grave or in which the bodies of poorer folk were 
wrapped. It is an astonishing thing that in soil 
wherein so much that seems enduring decays 
entirely, a fragile thing like a piece of matting, though 
it lose all its substani;^e and can be blown away with 
a breath, yet retains its appearance and its texture 
and can with care be exposed in such condition 
that a photograph of it looks like one of the real 
matting which perished 5,000 years ago. So too 
with wood ; nothing of it survives, but on the soil 
there b left an imprcsslonj a cast as it werCj which 
with its effect of grain and ooionr might deceive the 
eye^ though a touch of the finger obliterates it more 
easily than it dislodges the plumage from the wing 
of a butterfly. 

The ordinary grave consisted of a rectangular pit; 
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at the bottom of ^hifl the body might be laid wrapped 
up m a roll of matting secured by a ioog copper pin ; 
or tile dead man might be placed in a coffin, usually 
of wood or wickerwork, sometimea of clay. In 
either case we find with the body such per^nal 
belongings as heads and ear-rings, a knife or daggerj 
the pins that fastened the dress, and perhaps the 
cylinder seal the impression of which on a day 
tablet was eqiuvalent to the owner's signature * 
Outside the coffin or the matting roll were set what 
were more properly offerings to the dead j food and 
drink in vessels of day, copper, or stone, weapons 
and tools; in most cases mats lined the bottom of 
the pit and were laid over the offerings to keep them 
from immediate contact with the earth which was 
thrown back to fill the grave. The body Ues always 
on its sidCj the legs slightly bent at hip and knee in 
the atdtucie of one asleep, and the hands are brought 
up before the face and hold dose to the mouth a 
cup which must once have contained water. There 
does not seem to be any fiaced rule for the direction 
of the body, no such orientation as is practised in 
Christian and Moslem lands to-day, and the graves 
often he at right angles with their neighbours; 
only the attitude of the body in the grave is con- 
itant^ 
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The provisioQ made for the dead seem^ dearly to 
prove a belief in a future life of some sort, but there 
is no thin g found which expressly dehnes such 
belief ■ in no single grave lias there been any figure 
of s godi any symbol or ornament that strikes one as 
being of a religious nature ; the dead man took with 
him what he might require for a journey to or for 
a ^joum in another world, but what he thought 
about the world to which he was going nothing tells 
os. On the other hand^ the material life of the people 
13 illustrated to a wonderful degree by the contents of 
their graves^ and even had there been no royal tombs 
with their wealth of artifltic tTKisutca, we should 
have been able to obtain from the cemetery a very 
detailed knowledge of the civilisation of the age. 

As we are dealing here with a period of which 
previously nothing was known, every object is in 
the nature of an historic monument, and a poor 
grave may contain something which while not 
intrinsically valuable is historically most predous^ 
Thus last winter there was found standing by the aide 
of a clay coffin robbed in andquity and empty a 
painted clay vase of a type which had never before 
occurred in the whole of our cemetery work or 
indeed in the course of our exca-vadonB at Ur, 
Unique bere^ it would have been tboraughJy at home 
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in the prehistoric levels at Suaa, Ear ainray in Persia, 
and being found where it was proved some inter- 
comae between Peiala and Ur towards the dose of 
the cemetery period ; either some Persian immigrant 
had been buried here or the native owner of the 
imported vase had determined to take it with him 
to the grave. 

As soon as a grave is detected, the workman con¬ 
cerned reports to the foreman and is instructed how 
to proceed. The first objects to be exposed are 
usually the clay pots, because these, if not crushed 
by the weight of the earth, stand higher than the 
fa th er objects in the pit's bottom. Nest tiie position 
of the body has to be ascertained—not always an 
easy matter, since the bones are often so decayed 
tkat only a difference in the colour of the soil betrays 
their presence; and then the outline of the original 
grave-shaft is traced and the earth gradually 
removed from its whole area, only that round and 
over the head being left, as here if anywhere the more 
precions objects will be found. U anything of 
importance appears, gold or silver or beads, the 
workman must again stop work and report, and 
then one of the staff takes over the task of excavation. 
Nothing must be disturbed until the grave has been 
finally cleared, written up, drawn and.photographed 
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if necessary; beadsj if there are any^ have to be 
noted in such wise that they can be re^trung in 
their original orderi so a$ to reproduce the fashion 
of the time * the skull, should it chance to be un¬ 
usually well preserved, has to be treated vrith hot 
paraffin wax and removed for study at home; the 
position of the grave is recorded on the plan ; and 
then, when nothing of it is left, pick and spade start 
again and work is carried dorsn to a deeper level, 
where more and earlier graves await disoovery. 
Excavation of this sort is essentially a work of 
destruction ; in the early cemetery and In the ceme¬ 
tery of the Sargonid age w'hich lay imm ediately 
above it we have dug and noted more than 1,4^ 
private graves, and in the great yawning pit which 
is all our work has produced not a vestige of one of 
these remains, only, at the pit's bottom, the standing 
masonry of six royal tombs and the outlines, broken 
and iiregular, of the death-pits. All the more care, 
therefore, must be taken to collect at once all the 
evidence that a grave may afford, even if its bearing 
be not imrnediately clear, for there is no going back 
later to repair omissions, and on the thoroughness 
of the note^taklng more than on the importance of 
the objects depends the ultimate value of our work. 
The routine of digging private graves may become 
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wearisome^ for there is a great deal of repetition and 
only too many of the graves contain nothing of 
very obvious interest^ though Bometunea one is 
found which by its contents atones for a whole series 
wherein original poverty or subsequent plundering 
has disappointed our hopeSn More than half the 
graves have been plundered. During the later part 
of the time when the cemetery was in use the diggers 
of the new graveSj encountering one of an older day , 
could not resist the temptation to remove its more 
valuable contentB; at a still lah^ date there was build- 
ing over the forgotten graveyard ^ and men employed 
in making foundations or laying drains made chance 
discoveriefl which encouraged them to more delib¬ 
erate efforts. Sometimes the robbers must have had 
knowledge of the whereabouts of the tombs of the 
old kings but feared to attack them openly, for we 
have found circular shafts driven deep down into the 
level of the old graves and then turning horizontally 
to tunnel in the direction of a royal tomb : in some 
cases they have succeeded all too well; in one or 
two they missed their mark and abandoned the 
attempt in disgust j but at Ur, as in Egypt, tomb“ 
robbing is an andctit profession, and we to-day are 
lucky if wc hit upon a grave at once W'ealthy and 
intact. 
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The first of the royal toinbs proved a disappoint- 
mentd At the very end of the season 15:^6-^ two 
important discoveries were made. At the bottom 
of an earth shaft, amongst massed of copper weaponsj 
there was found the famous gold dagger of Ur, a 
wonderful weapon whose blade was of gold, its hilt 
of lapis lazuli decorated with gold studs, and its 
sheath of gold beautifully worked with an openwork 
pattern derived from plaited grasa (Plate 1 V b) ; 
with it was another object scarcely less remarkable, 
a cpnc-shaped reticule of gold ornamented with 
a spiral pattern and containing a set of little toilet 
instruments, tweezers, lancet, and pencil, also of 
gold. Nothing like these things had ever before come 
from the soil of Mesopotamia; they revealed an 
art hitherto unsuspected and they gave promise 
of future discoveries outatnpping all our hopes. 

The other discovery was !c^ sensational. Digging 
down in another part of the ocmeteiy we found what 
at first appeared to be walls of fcire i.e^ 

of earth not moulded into bricks but used aa con¬ 
crete is used for huilding^ As the sun dried the soil 
and brought out the colours of stratification, it 
became evident that these were no built vralla but 
the clean-cut sides of a pit sunk in the rubbish ; the 
looser filling of the pit had fallen aTvay as we worked 
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and had left the cmgmal face exactly as the hist 
diggeis bad made it. As the excavation continued 
we came on slabs and blocks of rough limestone 
which seemed to form a paving over the pit's base, 
This was an astonishing thing, because there la no 
stone in the Euphrates delta, not so much as a pebble 
in its alluvium, and to obtain blocks of limestone 
such as these it is necessary to go some thirty miles 
away into the higher desert. The cost of transport 
would be considerable, and the result is that stone 
is scarcely ever found in buildings at Ur : a stone 
pavement underground would therefore be an 
unheard of extravagance. As the season was just 
at its end we could do no more than dear the sur^ 
face of the ' pavement ’ and leave its fiiller 
examination for the next autumn. 

Thinking the matter over during the summer, we 
came to the conclusion that the stones might be not 
the floor of a building but its roof, and that we might 
have discovered a royal grave. It was with high hopes 
that we resumed work in the following autumn and 
very soon we could assure ourselves that our fore¬ 
cast was correct; we had found a stone-built imder- 
ground structure which had indeed been the tomb of 
a king, but a rubbish-filled t unn el led from near the 
surface to the broken roof, robbers bad been there 
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before us, and except for a few scattered fragments 
of a gold diadem and some decayed copper pots 
there was nothing left for us to Snd. 

But in spite of that diaappomtment the discovery 
was most important. We had laid bare the ruins of 
a two-chamhered structure built of stone throughout 
with one long and narrow chamber vaulted with 
stone and a square room which had certainly once 
been covered with a stone dome, though the 
collapse of the roof made it difficult to establish 
the exact method of construction. A doorway, 
blocked with rubble masonry, afforded entrance to 
the tomb and i^'as approached by a slanting ramp 
cut down from the ground surface in the hard soil. 
Nothing of the sort had ever been found before, 
and the h'ght thrown on the architectural knowledge 
of this remote period might w'ell atone for the 
loss of the tomb’s contents j moreover, there was 
no reason to suppose that this was an isolated 
tomb, and we could hope for others to which the 
plunderers had not made their way. 

During tiiat season (1927-8) and in the course of 
last winter more royal tombs came to light, and it is 
curious to find that never more than trvo of them arc 
alike. Two large tombs, both plundered, consist of a 
four-roomed building oocupyingTthe whole area of 
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the excavated shaft at the bottom of which they lie ; 
walls and roofs alike are of limestone nibble, and in 
each case there are two long outer chambers which 
are vaulted and two smaller central chambers 
crowned with domes ; a mmp leads to the arched 
door in the outer walli and arched doors give com* 
munication between the rooms. Two graves, those of 
Queen Shub*ad and her supposed husband (Plate I I), 
consist of a pit open tn the sky and approached by a 
sloped ramp, at one end of which is a single-chamber 
tomb with limestone ^vall5 and a roof constructed 
of burnt brick, vaulted and with apsidal ends; the 
chamber was d^tined to receive die royal body, the 
open pit was for offerings and subsidiary burials, 
and was simply filled in with earth. In another case 
the pit was found, but the tomb chamber did not lie 
inside it, but seems to have been dose fay and on a 
different level, A small grave found last winter 
consists of Q single stone-built domed chamber with 
a little front court at the bottom of the shaft and, 
higher up m the shaft, mud-brick buildings for the 
Eubflidiary burials and offerings, the whole being 
covered with earth ; another has the same gencml 
arrangemetit, but instead of the domed stone 
chamber there was a vaulted chamber of mud brick. 
There is variety enough therefore in the actual 
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structures, but underlying all ther^ a common 
ritual for which different generadona provided in 
different way^ • what that ritual was can best be 
explained by describing the excavation of the graves. 

In 1927-8, soon after our disappomtment with the 
plundered stone tomb, we found, in another part of 
the field, five bodies lying side by aide in a shallow 
sloping trench; except for the copper daggers at 
their waists and one or tivo small clay cups they had 
none of the normal funuture of a grave, and the 
mere feet of there being a number thus together was 
unusuaL Then, below thenij a layer of matting was 
found, and tracing this along we came to another 
group of bodies, tbotse of ten women carefully 
arranged in two row's ; they wore head-dresses of 
gold, lapis iazulit and camelian, and elaborate bead 
necklaces, but they too possmed no regular tomb 
furnishings. At the end of the row lay the remains of 
a wonderful harp, the wood of it decayed but im 
decoration intact, mating its reconstruction only a 
matter of care; the upright wooden beam was 
capped with gold, and in it were fastened the gold¬ 
headed nails which secured the strings ; the sound¬ 
ing-box was edged with a mosaic in red stone, lapis 
lazuli, and white shell, and from the ftont of Jt pro¬ 
jected a splendid head of a bull wrought in gold witli 
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eyes and beard of kpb lazuli; across the mina of the 
harp lay the bones of the gold-crowncd harpist. 

By this time we had found the earth sides of the 
pit in which the women^s bodies lay and could see 
that the bodies of the five men were on the ramp 
which led down to it. Following the pit along* we 
came upon more bones which at fir^t puzzlsi us by 
being other than human, but the meaning of them 
scM>n become clear, A little way inaide the entrance 
to the pit stood a wooden sledge chariot decorated 
with red* white, and blue mosaic along the edges of 
the framework and with golden heads of lions having 
manes of lapis lazuli and shell on, its side panels; 
along the top rail were smaller gold heads of lions 
and bulls* silver honesses^ heads adorned the front, 
and the position of the vanished swingle-bar w'as 
shown, by a band of blue and white inlay and two 
smaller heads of lionesses in silver* In front of the 
chanot lay the crushed skeletons of two asses with 
the bodies of the grooms by their beads* and on the 
top of the bones was the double ring, once attached 
to the pole* through which the reins had passed ■ 
it was of silver, and standing on it was a gold 
* mascot ^ in the form of a donkey most beautifully 
and realistically modelled* 

Close to the chariot were an Inkid gaming- 
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board * and a ooUectioa of took and weapons, induding 
a set of dikek and a Siiw made of gold, big bowk of 
grey soapstone, copper vesaok, a long tube of gold 
and kpis which was a diinthig-tube for sockmg up 
liquor from the bowls, more human bodies, and 
then the wreckage of a large wooden chest adomed 
with a figured mosaic in lapis lamli and shell which 
was found empty but had perhaps contained such 
perishable things as dothes. Behind thk bos were 
more offering®, masse® of vessek in copper, ailver, 
stoue {including esqukite otample^ tn volcanic 
glass, kpis kusuli, alabaster, and marble), and 
gold (Plate IIIj r); one set of silver vessek 
seemed to be in the nature of a communion- 
service* for there was a shallow tray or platter, 
a jug with tall neck and long spout such a® we 
know from carved stone relick to have been used 
in religious rites, and tall slender silver tumblers 
nested one inside another; a similar tumbler in 
gold, fluted and chased, with a fluted feeding-bowl, 
a chalice, and a plain oval howl of gold Jay piled 
together, and two magnificent lions^ head® in silver, 
perhaps the ornaments of a throne, were amonpt the 
treasures in the crow'ded pit. The perploting thing 

• A nwre elabarate eiample of a gaimfla-bfiard is fiffured 
(Ml Plate VI ft. 
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was that with all this wealth of objects we found 
no body so far dlatinguiahed from the rest as to be 
that of the person to whom all were dedicated; 
logically our discovery, however great, was in- 
complete. 

The objects were removed and we started to clear 
away the remaina of the wooden box, a chest some 
6 feet Jong and 3 feet across, when under it we found 
burnt bricks. They were fallen, but at one end siome 
were atiJl in place and formed the ring-vault of a 
stone chamber. The first and natural supposition 
iras that hoe we had the tomb to which aiJ the 
ofierings Jjelonged, but further search proved that 
the diamber was plundered, the roof had not Mien 
from decay but had been broken through, and the 
wooden bos had been placed over the hole as if 
deliberately to hide it. Then, digging round tlie out¬ 
side of the chamber, we found just such another pit 
as that 6 feet above (Plate II). At the foot of the ramp 
lay six soldiers, orderly in two ranks, with copper 
spears by their sides and copper helmets crushed flat 
on die broken skulls - just inside, having evidently 
been backed down the slope, were two wooden four- 
wheeled waggons each drawn by three oxen — one 
of the latter so well preserved that wc were able 
to lift the skeleton entire ; the waggons were plain, 
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but tlic neina wtre decorated with long beads of lapis 
and sdver and passed dirough stiver rings sunnount- 
ed Tsvith mascots La the form of bulls ; the grooms 
lay at the oxen’s heads and the drivers in the bodice 
of the cars ; of the cars themselves only the impres¬ 
sion of the decayed wood remained m the soih but so 
dear was this that a photograph showed the grain 
of the solid wooden wheel and the grey-white 
circle which had been the leather tyre. 

Against the end wall of the stone chamber Jay the 
bodies of nine women wearing the gala head-dress of 
lapis and cametian beads from which hung golden 
pendants in the fortn of beech-leavea, great lunate 
ear-rings of gold^ silver * combs * like the palm of 
a hand with three fingers tipped with flowers whose 
petals are inlaid with lapis, gold, and shell, and 
necklaces of lapis and gold ; their heads were leaned 
against the masonry, their bodies extended on to the 
floor of the pit^ and tlie whole space between them 
and the waggons was crowded with other dead, 
women and men, while the passage which led alori-g 
the side of the chamber to its arched dpor was lined 
with soldiers carrying daggers, and with women. Of 
the soldiera in the central space one had a bundle of 
four speara with heads of gold, two had sets of four 
ailver spem, and by another there was a remarkable 
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relief in copper with a design of two lions trampling 
on the bodies of two fallen men w^liich may have 
been the decoration of a aliield^ 

On the top of the bodies of the * court ladies ' 
against the chamber wall had been placed a wooden 
haqjj of which there survived only the copper head 
of a bull and the shell plaques which had adorned 
the sounding-box - by the side w^all of the pit, also 
set on the top of the bodiesi was a second harp with 
a wonderful bull's head ui gold, Its eyes, beard ^ and 
hom-tip$ of lapUf and a set of engraved shell plaques 
not less Tvonderful; there are four of them with 
grotesque scenes of animals playing the parts of merit 
and while the most striking feature about them is 
that sense of humour which is so rare in andent ait, 
the grace and balance of the design and the fineness 
of the drawing make of these plaques one of the 
most instructive documents that wx possess for the 
appreciation of the art of early Sumer, 

Inside the tomb the robbers had left enough to 
show that it had contained bodies of several minor 
people as well as that of the chief person^ whose 
name, if wc can trust the inscription on a cylinder 
scalp w^as A-bar-gi; overlooked against the wall rve 
found two model boats, one of copper now hope- 
Imly decayed, the other of sdvxr wonderfuHy we!l 
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preserved (Plate Ilia) ; some 2 feet long, it has 
high stem and prow^ Jive seats, and amidships an 
arched support for the a\vning which would protect 
the passengeri and the leaf-biaded oars are still set 
in the thwdrts ^ it is a testJroouy to the conservatisin 
of the East that a boat of identical type is in use 
to-day on the marshes of the Lower EuphrateSj 
some 50 miles from Ur. 

The king's tomb-chamber lay at the far end of his 
open pit; continuing our search behind it we found 
a second stone chamber built up against it either at 
tlie same time or, more probably» at a later period. 
This chamlier^ roofed like the king's with a vatilt of 
ring arches in burnt bricky was the tomb of the 
queen to whom belonged the upper pit with its ass 
chariot and other offerings: her name, Shub*ad^ 
WH3 given us by a tine cylinder seal of lapis lazuh 
which was found la the filling of the shaft a little 
above the roof of the chamber and had probably 
been thrown into the pit at the moment when the 
earth was being put back into it. The vault of the 
chamber had fallen In^ but luckily this was due to the 
weight of earth above^ not to the violence of tomb^ 
robbers i the tomb itself was intact (Plate II)i 

At one end, on the remains of a wooden bier, lay 
the body of the queen, a gold cup near her hand ; 
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the up{>er part of the bcKly entirely hidden by a 
moss of beads of goldj silvetj lapis lazuli» cameliao, 
agate, and chalcedony, long strings of wbich^ hang¬ 
ing from a collar, had formed a cloak neachmg to the 
waist and bordered below with a broad band of 
tubular beads of lapis, camelLmp and gold : against 
the right arm were three long gold pins with lapis 
heads and three amulets in the form of fish, two 
of gold and one of lapis, and a fourth in the form 
of two seated gazelles, also of gold. 

The head-dress whose remains covered the crushed 
skull was a more elaborate edition of that worn by 
the court ladies i its basis was a broad gold ribbon 
festooned in loops round the hair-—^and the measure- 
coent of the curves showed that this was not the 
natural hair but a wig padded out to an almost 
grotesque size; over this came three wreaths, tfae 
lowest, hanging down over the forehead, of plain 
gold ring pendants, the second of beech leaves, the 
third of long mHow leavies in sets of three with gold 
flowers whose j>etals were of blue and white inlay i 
all these were strung on triple chains of lapb and 
camelian beads. Fixed into the back of the hair was 
a golden Spanish comb * with five points endir^g 
in lapis-centred gold flo^vers. Heavj' spiral rings of 
gold wire were twisted into the side curls of the wig, 
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huge lunate car-rings of gold hung down to the 
shouIdeTS} and apparentlj from the ttair also hung 
OQ each side a string of large square stone beads 
widi, at the end of each, a lapis amulet, one shaped 
as a seated buD and the other as a calf. Complicated 
as die head-dress was, its different parts lay in sudi 
good order that it was possible to reconstruct the 
whole and exhibit the likeness of the queen with all 
her original finery in place. 

For the purposes of exhibition a plaster cast was 
made from a well-preserved female skull of the 
period (the Queen^a own skull was too fragmentary 
to bfi used)* and over this my wife inodelled the 
features in waXp making this as thin as posmble so 
as not to obliterate the bone structure ; the face was 
passed by Sir Arthur Keith* who has made a special 
study of the Ur and al ^Ubaid skulk, as reproducing 
faithfully the character of the early Sumerians. On 
this head was put a wig of the correct dimensions 
dressed in the fashion illustrated by terra-cotta 
figures which, though later in date, probably repre¬ 
sent an old traditioa. The gold hair-ribbon had been 
lifted from the tomb without disturbing the arrange¬ 
ment of the strands, these having been first fixed in 
position by strips of glued paper threaded in and out 
between them and by v» ires twisted round the gold ; 
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when die wig had been fitted on the head, the hair- 
ribbon was balanced on the top and the wires and 
paper bands were cut, and the ribbon fell naturally 
into place and required no further arranging. The 
wreaths were re-strung and tied on in theordernoted 
at the of excavation. Though the face is not an 
actual portrait of the queen, it gives at least the type 
to which she must have conformed, and the whole 
reconstructed head presents ua with the most 
accurate picture we are likely ever to possess of what 
she looked like in her lifetime.• 

By the side of the body lay a second head-dress of 
a novel sort. On to a diadem made apparently of a 
strip of soft white leather had been sewn thousands 
nf minute lapis-lazuli beads, and against this back¬ 
ground of solid blue were set a row of exquisitely 
fashioned gold animals, stags, gazelles, bulls, and 
goats, with between them clusters of pome^ates, 
three fruit banging together shielded by their leaves, 
and branches of some other tree with golden stems 
and fruit nr pods of gold and camelbn, while gold 
rosettes were sewn on at inten'als, and from tbe 
lower border of the diadem hung pabnettes of 
tfvisted gold wir^P 

- T1U9 liead. with difwent wig auil bead-dress, is shown 
4JO jplatfi V* 
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The bodies of two wonijen axtendants were crouched 
against the bier, one at its head and one at its foot, 
and all about the chamber lay strewn offeringB 
of all sorts, another gold bowl, vessels of silver and 
copper, stone bowls and clay jars for food, the head 
of a cm in silver, two silver tables for offerings, 
silver lamps, and a number of large codde-shells 
containing green paint; such shells are nearly 
always found in women’s graves, and the paint in 
them, presumably used as a cosmetic, may be white, 
black, or red, but the normal colour is green■ 
Queen Shub-ad’s shells were abnormally big, and 
with them were found two pairs of mutation shells, 
one in silver and one in gold, each with its green 
paint. 

The discovery was now complete and our earlier 
difficulty was explained : King A-bar-gi’s gravt and 
Queen Shub-ad’s were exactly alike, hut whereas 
the fomier was all on one plane, the queen’s tomb- 
chamber had been sunk below the general level of 
her grave-pit. Probably they were husband and 
irvife : the king had died first and been buried, and 
It had been the queen’s wisli to lie as close to him 
as might be ; for this end the grave-diggers bad 
reopened the king’s shaft, going down in it until the 
top of the chamber vault appeared ; then they had 
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stopped work in the main shaft but had dug down 
at the back of the chamber a pit in which the queen’s 
stone tomb could be built. But the treasures known 
to lie in the kiiig*s grave were too great u temptation 
for the workmen ; the outer pit where the bodies 
of the court ladies lay was protected by 6 feet of 
earth which they could not disturb without being 
detected^ but ihc richer plunder in ihe royal 
chamber itself was separated from them only by the 
bricks of the vault 1 they broke through the areh^ 
carried off their spoil, and placed the great clothes^ 
chest of the queen over the hole to bide their sacrilege* 
Nothing else would account for the plundered 
vault lying immediately below the untouched grave 
of the queen, and the conneedng of Shub-ad^s stone 
chamber with tlie upper * death-pit,^ as we came 
to call these open shafts in which tlie subsidiary 
bodies lay, made an exact parallel to the klng^s 
grave and, in a l^cr degree, to the other royal 
tombs. Clearly, when a royal person died, he or she 
w as accompanied to the grave by aU the members of 
the court i the king had at least three people with 
him in his chamber and siity-tw^o in the death-pit ; 
the queen was content with some twenty-five in alL 
Hcre we had a single atone chamber and an open 
death-pit I where there was a larger stone building 
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with two or four rooms, then one of these was for 
the royal body and the rest for the foUowem $acri* 
fioed in precisely the same way; the ritual was 
identical^ only the accommodation for die victima 
differed in different cases# 

On the subject of human sacrifice more light was 
thrown by the discovery of a great death-pit 
excavated last winter# hAi about a 6 feet below the 
surface we came upon a mass of mud brick not truly 
kid but rammed together and formings as we 
guessed, not a floor but the stoppings as it were^ of 
a shaft. LnmedLitely below this we were able to 
distinguish the clean-cut earth sides of a pit, sloping 
inwards and smoothly plastered with mud ; follow¬ 
ing these down, wc found the largest death-pit that 
the cemetery has yet produced# The pit was roughly 
rectangxdar and measured 27 by 24 at the 
bottom, and was approached as usual by a sloped 
ramp. In it lay the bodies of set mcn-servanta and 
sixty-eight women ; the men lay along the side by 
the door, the bodies of the women were disposed in 
regular co’ws across the floor^ every one lying on her 
side with legs slighdy bent and hands brought up 
near the face, so close together that the heads of 
those in one row rested on the legs of those in the 
row above. Here was to be observed even more 
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clearly what had been fiiirly obvious in the graves 
of Shub-ad and her husband, the neatness with 
vFhich the bodies were laid out, the entire absence 
of any signs of violence or terror. 

We have often been asked how the victinis in the 
royal graves met their death, and it is impossible to 
give a decisive answer. The bones are too crushed 
and too decayed to show any cause of death, sup¬ 
posing that violence had been used, but the general 
coudition of the bodies does supply a strong 
argument. Very many of these women wear head.- 
dresses which are delicate in themselves and would 
easily be disarranged, yet such are always found in 
good order, undisturbed except by the pressure 
of the earth this would be impossible if the wearera 
had been knocked on the head, improbable if they 
had fallen to the ground after being stabbed, and 
it is equally unlikely that they could have been killed 
outside the grave and carried down the ramp and 
laid in their places tvith all their ornaments intact; 
certainly the animals must have been alive when 
they dragged the chariots down the ramps, and if 
so, the grooms who led them and the driveia in the 
cats must have been alive also : it is safe to assume 
that those who were to he sacrificed went down 
alive into the pit. 
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That they were de^dp or at least imconscioiis^ 
when the earth waa flung in and trampled down 
on the top of them m an equally ^fe assump^ 
tion, for in any other there must have been 
some struggle which would have left its traces 
in the attitude of the bodies p but these are always 
decently composed; indeed^ they are in such 
good order and alignment that we are driven 
to suppose that after they were tying unconscious 
^meone entered the pit and gave the final touches 
to their arrangement—and the circumstance that in 
A-bar-gi's grave the harps were placed on the top 
of the bodies proves that someone did enter the 
grave at the end. It is most probable that the 
victims vralked to their places^ took sorpc kind of 
drug—opium or hashish would serve—and lay down 
in order; after the drug had worked p whether it 
produced sleep or death, the last touches were given 
to their bodies and the pit was filled in. There does 
not seem to have been anything brutal in the 
ruanner of their deaths. 

None the less, the sight of the remama of the 
victum h gruesome enough with the gold leaves 
and the coloured beads lying thick on the cruahed 
and broken skulls, but in excavating a great death- 
pit such as that of last winter we do not see it as a 
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whole, but have to clear it a little at a time. The 
soil waa removed until the bodies were almost 
exposed, covered only by the few inches of broken 
brick which had been the first of the BHin^ thrown 
over the dead i here and there a pick drivcD too 
deep might bring to view a piece of gold ribbon 
or a golden beech leaf, showiDg that everywhere 
there were bodies richly adorned, but these would 
be quickly covered up again and left until more 
methodical work should reveal them in due course. 
Starting in one comer of the pit, we marked out 
squares such as might contain from five to six 
bodies, and all these were cleared, noted, and the 
objects belonging to them collected and removed 
before the next square was taken in hand. 

It was slow work, and especially ao in those cases 
where we decided to remove the entire skull with 
all its omaments in position on it. The wreaths 
and chains and necklaces re-strung and arranged in 
a glass case may look very^ weD, but it m more 
interesting to see them as they were actually found, 
and therefore a few heads on which the original 
order of the beads and gold-work was pre¬ 
served were laboriously cleaned with small knives 
and brushes^ the dirt being removed without dis¬ 
turbing any of the omamentB—a difficult matter as 
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they are loose in the soil — and then boiling paraffin 
wax was poured over them, soUdif^g them in one 
mass. The lump of wax, caxtbj bone, and gold was 
then strengthened by w^axed doth pressed carefully 
over it, so that it could be lifted from the ground 
by undercutting. Mounted in plaster, w'ith the 
superBuous wax cleaned off, these heads form an 
exhibit which is not only of interest in itself but 
proves tlie accuracy of the restorations which we 
have made of others (Plate IV o). 

Of the sixty-eight women in the pit* twenty-eight 
wore hair-iibbons of gold* At first sight it looked as 
if the others had nothing of the kind, but doser 
examination showed that many, if not all p had origin¬ 
ally worn exactly similar ribbons of silver. Un¬ 
fortunately silver is a metal which ill resists the 
action of the acids in the soil, and where it was but 
a thin and^ being worn on the head, was 
directly aifected by the corruption of the flesh, it 
generally dbappears altogether, and at most there 
may be detected on the bone of the skull slight traces 
of a purplish colour w^hich is silver chloride in a 
minutely powdered state : we coidd be certain that 
the ribbons were worn, but we could not produce 
material evidence of them* 

But in one case we had better luck* The great gold 
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eat-iings were in place^ hat not a sign of discolora¬ 
tion betrayed the existence of any silver head-dress, 
and this negative evidence was duly noted ; then, as 
the body W'ss cleared, there was found against it, 
about on the level of the waist, a flat disk a little 
more than 3 inches across of a grey substance which 
was certainly silver, it might have been a small cir¬ 
cular bcK* Only when I was cleaning It in the house 
that evening, hoping to find something w~hich w'ould 
enable me to catalogue it more in detail, did its real 
nature come to light: it was the silver hair-ribbon, 
but it bad never been worn — carried apparently in 
the woman's pocket, it wras just as she had taken it 
from her room, done up in :a tight coil with the ends 
brought over to prevent its coming undone ; and 
since it formed thus a comparatively solid mass of 
metal and had been protected by the cloth of her 
dress, it was very well preserved and even die 
delicate edges of the ribbon were sharply distinct. 
Why the owner had not put it on one could not say ; 
perhaps she was late for the ceremony and had not 
time to dress properly* but her haste has In any case 
afforded us the only example of a diver hair-ribbon 
which we are likely ever to ffud. 

Another thing that perishes utterly in the earth is 
cloth, but occasionally on lifting a stone bowl which 
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lain inverted over a bit of stuff and ha-q protected 
it from the soil one $ee$ traces which, although only 
of fine dust, keep the texture of the Enaterial, or a 
copper vessel may by it$ corrosion preserve some 
fragment which was in contact with it. By such 
evidence we were able to prove that the women in 
the death-pit wore garments of bright red woollen 
stuff; and as many of them had at the wrists one or 
two cuffs made of beads which had been sewn on to 
cloth, It was tolerably certain that these were sleeved 
coats rather than cloaks. It must have been a very 
gaily dressed crowd that assembled in the open mat- 
lined pit for the royal obsequies, a blaze of colour 
with the crimson coatSp the stiver, and the gold; 
clearly these people were not wretched slaves killed 
as oxen might be killed, but persons held in honour^ 
wearing their robeg of office, and coming, one hopes, 
voluntarily to a rite which would in their belief be 
but a pming from one world to another, from the 
service of a god on earth to that of the same god in 
another sphere^ 

This much 1 think we can safely assume. Human 
sacrifice was confined exclusively to the funerals of 
royal persons, and in the graves of conxmoners, how¬ 
ever rich, there is no sign of anything of the sort, not 
even such substitutes, clay figurines, etc., as are so 
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common in Egyptian tomba anJ appear there to be 
a reminiscence of an ancient and more bloody rite^ 
In mudi later times Sumerian kmg;s were deified in 
their lifetime and honoured as gods aftiir their death: 
the prehistoric kings of Ur were in their obsequies 
so distinguiahed from their subjects because they 
too were looked upoD as superhuman, earthly 
deities i and when the chroniclers wrote in the 
annals of Sumer that * after the Flood kingship 
again descended from the gods/ they meant no less 
than this. If the king, then, was a god, he did not 
die as men die^ but translated; and it might 
therefore be not a hardship but a privilege for those 
of his court tn accompany their master and continue 
in his service. 

In the furnishing of the royal graves one consiinnt 
feature is the harp or lyre \ in thb great death-pit 
there were no leas than four One of these was 
the most magnificent that we have yet found ; its 
sounding-box was bordered with a broad edging of 
mosaic In ted and white and blue, the two uprighta 
were encrusted with shell and lapis lazuli and red 
stone arranged in zones separated by wide gold 
bands, the cross-bar was half of plain wood^ half 
plated with silver, shell plaques engraved with 
animal scenes adorned the front, and above these 

£ 
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projected 3 splendid hiesd of n bewded bull w fougbt 
m heavy gold (Plate V a). A second lyre was all 
of silver with a sliver cow’s head in front of the 
sounding-bos, which was decorated with a narrow 
blue and white border and with shell plaques •, a 
third, also of silver, was in the form of a high-prow'cd 
boat on which stood a statue of a stag sculptured 
in the round ; the fourth, of wood but with two 
copper statues of stags, was almost entirely decayed, 
so much so that we cannot even be certain that it 
was a harp at all, but the first three instruments 
were in good condition and are amongst the finest 
objects found in the cemetery. 

The commonest decoration of a harp or lyre is the 
bead of an animal, and we now have the bearded bull, 
the cow, and, in an mstrument of different form, the 
stag, though in this case the complete beast is 
shown : the difference is not, however, so great as 
might appear, because in the other cases the sound¬ 
ing-box itself represents, though in a highly con¬ 
ventional, not to say ‘ cubist 'form,the body of the 
animal, resolved almost entirely into straight lines, 
but still recognisable as such. 

Now, there is an tn^ripdoii by a governor Gudes 
(it is true that he lived a thousand years later, but 
tradition also is long-lived) in which he describes a 
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harp he had presented tn a temple ; it waa decorated 
with the head of a buU^ and the sound of the inatni^ 
ment is compared to the bellowing of the beast. If 
there exists s^ch a connection between the tone of 
the harp and the figure represented on it, might we 
not assume that our instruments are of three different 
sortSj the bull denoting the the cow the tenor, 
and the stag perhaps the alto i Then the finding of 
four lyres together in one grave might imply a 
system of harmony whichr at this early date^ would 
be of very great interest for the history of music. 

In a comer of the sanxe pit there were lying two 
statues made of gold, lapis lazuli, and white shell; 
shghtly different m size, they were otherwise a 
pair, the subject being the same in each case. On 
a small oblong base decorated with silver plate 
and mosaic m pink and white stands a goat^ ^ a 
ram of the goais/ erect on its hind legs in front 
of a tree or bush to whose branches its front 
legs were bound with silver chains ; the leaves and 
flowers of the golden tree stand out high on either 
side, and the beast’s golden bead with its horns 
and hair of lapis lazuli peers out between them 
(Plate VI). Irresistibly we are reminded of the 
bibheal story of the * ram caught in the thicket,* 
but the statues M'cre made fifteen hundred years 
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before Abraham was born the parallel is there¬ 
fore difficult to explain^ Ufjdoubtedly the subject of 
the Sumerian sculpture Iiad some religious signific¬ 
ance \ this and sumiar scents are common in the 
artistic repertoire of the early period and probably 
iilustrato some ^ell-known legend, and there is no 
re^n m suppose that legend and illustration did 
not survive into a later time : the writer in Genesis 
may well have taken advantage of a familiar reference 
£d point the moral of Hs own story * in any casc^ 
we have here a striking anticipation of his phrase. 
When the earth was thrown hack into the death-pit 
and the tomb-chamber of the king and the bodies of 
the victims around it had been buried out of sight, 
the ritual of burial was far from being complete. 
Generally the upper soil of the ccmcteiy has been so 
disturbed by later interments and by tomb-robbers 
that for a long time we faded to find any evidence of 
the subsequent stages of the ceremony^ but in the 
season 19^28-9 we were more fortunate. 

We had been digging a parch of ground where, 
near the surfince, the graves of commoners lay 
unusually thick^ and were surprised to find that the 
shaft of one of them, coataioing a clay coffin, had 
been cut into a stout mud-brick wall. Working 
against the face of this* we came upon a number 
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of clay jars, an alabaster vase, and a rectangle of 
faint grey lines ’which represented a wooden bois. 
Scraping away tiie surface soil;, ’we discovered in 
the box, lying aide by side, two daggers of which 
the blades were of gold and the hilts decorated with 
gold studs, and between them a ’white shell cylinder 
seal inscribed with the name ' Mes-kakm-dug the 
King/ Next to the box was a ’Woodcn coffin con¬ 
taining the body of a man, but the fomiture ’with 
it was by no means of the type w^hich. one ’would 
expect with a royal person, and the wall not only 
went further do’wn into the soil, but as we followed 
it out developed Into a large square of which the 
coffin occupied only a humble comer ; we felt sure 
that we had not yet found the king's grave. 

Under the floor of beaten clay on which the coffin 
rested more day vessels appeared forming a 
consistent layer over tho whole area of the brick 
enclosure, and with tliese, but in another corner 
than that occupied by the coffin, was a second burial 
of a man \nth his weapons and vases of copper and 
Btone. This clay Soor was removed, and a fresh 
layer of pots and another burial came to lights and 
below this more layers of offerings alternating with 
layers of clay* Then came clem tilling extending 
to the base of the brick walls, and at this level a 
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»mg!e great day bowl put upaid^-down ifi the earth 
sheltering two or tliree little food-bowls set out on 
a piece of matting — the meaj spread for the god of 
the underworld- 

We dug deeper down, and suddenly limestone 
blocks appeared bedded in green cky and forming 
a curve ; we took it to be the end of a stone vault, 
and when the stones quickly dipped again feared 
that the roof had been broken through by robbers i 
but another half-hour*s work proved to our delight 
that the masonry continued and that what 
had was a small dome absolutely intact. It was 
particularly exciting because the top of the dome 
had been built over a centring supported by stout 
beams which ran right through the stone-work, and 
the decay of these had left half a dozen holes lo the 
roof through which one could glimpse parts of the 
dim interior and by the hght of electric torches 
could even see on the floor below the shapes of 
green copper vessels and catch an occasional glint 
of gold* 

"We cleared down to the level of the tops of the 
walls of the tomb-chamber^ and at each corner^ 
resting on the heavy clay which filled the space 
between the walk and the sides of the pit, found 
the ashes of fires and broken clay pots and animal 
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hoQ£3. In front of the chamb er door were laid tht 
carcases of three sheep. The stone blocking of the 
door was pulled away, and inside, beneath the 
remains of rotten wood fallen from the ceiling, lay 
five bodies; four of them were those of men — ' 
servants, judging from their poor equipment, and 
the fifth was that of a woman; she had the golden 
head-dress of one of high rank, a long curved golden 
pin such as we had not seen before fastened her 
cloak, in her hands was a fluted and engraved 
tumbler of gold, and by her side a golden cylinder 
seal, the first we have ei.'er found : this dearly was 
the queen. 

Now the ritual of die interment could be under¬ 
stood. The royal body with its attendants, many or 
few, was laid in the tomb, and the door was sealed 
and sacrifice was made in the little court before the 
entrance, and then this was filled in until only the 
crown of the dome was left above ground. Round 
it fires were lit and a funeral feast was held, and 
libations to the dead were poured into a clay drain 
which ran down into the soil beside the tomb, and 
then more earth was thrown into the shaft. Next 
an offering to tlie undcr-gods was set out and 
covered with a day bowl to shield it from the fresh 
earth which buried it; and then, in die half-fUfed 
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pitj tkere was caostructed in mtid brict what was 

to be a subterranean buildhigp 

The filling-up of this building done by degrees; 
clay was brought and trampled hard to make a floor 
over which offering;^ were spread and on which was 
laid the body of a liiumn victim sacrificed in these 
later rites j earth buried these, and another floor 
was made and more offerings placed in order and 
another victim did honour to the dead below, and 
this went on till the top of the W'alls was nearly 
reached ; then half of the building was roofed in 
with a vault of mud brick, and in this subsidiary 
tomb was put the coffin of one whom we may sup¬ 
pose to have been the chief sacrifice, and here king 
Mes-kalam-dug dedicated to the urL-named queen 
bis golden daggers and the seal bearing his title. 
Then this chamber too was buried under the filling 
of the shaft, and probably on the top of it all there 
was erected on the ground-surface some kind of 
funerary chapel which Bhould perpetuate the 
sanctity of the spot. 

Each stage of this elaborate procedure must have 
been marked by some religious service, and the 
whole ceremony must have taken st long time ; the 
details of it very likely varied in different casea^ but 
the discovery of a second royal tomb (unfortunately 
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plupdered) with byera of offeriDgs above it exactly 
corresponding to that just described proves th^t 
this is no iisolated case but illustrates the normal 
ritual for the burial of a king. 

As I have said above, there was no such ritual for 
the commotier. ftinter we found the grave of 
a ^ court lady * wearing the golden head-dress 
familiar to us from the royal tombs, and amongst 
the offerings set alongside her oofEn ttere was even 
a harp, a simpler edition of the type found with 
queen Sbub-ad * but here there were no victims 
sacriheed in her honour^ and we only suppose 
that she was a private person anil that the harp was 
her personal property which she wished to take with 
her to another world, just as someone else might 
take a gaming-board or a toilet^box. 

The body of a little girl not more than ^ or seven 
years old waa adorned with a head-dress almost as 
elaborate as queen Shub-ad’a own, but on a minia¬ 
ture scale, tiny gold rings acro^ the forehead, tiny 
gold beech leaves han^ng from the strings of lapis 
and camelbn beads ; she grasped a gold cup only 
about 2 inches high, and by her side were two silver 
bowls and a fluted tumbler reproducing in miniature 
those from the queen’s tomb ; our workmen called 
this * the grave of the little princess,^ but_^shc by in 
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it alone and could boast none of tbe blood-offerings 
of kings. But the best proof of the gulf that separ¬ 
ated king from commoner was given by the grave 
of Mes-kalam-dug discovered in the season 1927-8, 
a grave dug down into the shaft of the largest of all 
the stone-built royal tombs. 

The first indication we had of what was to come 
was a copper spear-head sticking s traig ht up in the 
ground ; following this down we found that it was 
attached to a golden haft, and below this was the 
hole left by the decay of the wooden shaft running 
down to a comer of the grave. Except for the fact 
that it was rather larger than usual, the grave was 
a normal one, a plain earth pit big enough to take a 
wooden coffin and to leave on three sides of this a 
free space for offerings. Along the head of the grave 
were stuck spears in a row, the blades downwards, 
and between these were vases nf alabaster and clay ; 
by the side of the coffin, lying on the remains of 
what may have been a bossed shield, were two gold- 
mounted daggers, copper daggers, chisels and other 
tools, some fifty copper bowb, many of them fiuted, 
and other bowls of silver, copper jugs and plates, 
and more vessels of stone and clay; at the foot of the 
grave again spears, and with them a set of arrO'Ws 
having chisel-edged points of chipped flint. 
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But it was when the earth from the coffin itself was 
removed that wc had our great surprise—and as the 
discovery was made soon after our dkappomtment 
with the first of the stone-built rojal graves, when 
only the golden dagger of the year before had given 
us an inkling of what treasures the cemetery might 
yield, our surprise was the greater* The body lay 
in normal fashion on its right side * round the waist 
was a broad belt of silvert now decayed, from which 
hung a gold dagger and a whetstone of kpts lazuli 
fixed on a gold ring ; in front of the waist was a 
solid mass of lapis and gold beads, hundreds in all; 
between the hands was placed a bowl of heavy gold, 
a hrger oval gold bowl lay close by, and near the 
elbow a gold lamp in the form of a sbellr while yet 
another gold bowl stood behind the head* Against 
the right shoulder was a double a^e-bead of elec- 
mim, and an dectrum axe-head of normal type was 
by the left shoulder; behind the body there were 
jumbled together in a heap a gold head-dress, 
bracelets, beads, and amuletsp lunate ear-rings, and 
spiral rings of gold wire. 

The bones were so far decayed that there was here 
none of the grimness of a skeleton, only a few strips 
of crumbling brown which served to show the 
attitude of the dead man, and the prevailing note 
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was struck rather by the gold, clean jia when It waa 
put into the graYe; and most of all was the eye taken 
by the helmet which still covered the rotten frag¬ 
ments of the skulL It was a helmet of beaten gold 
made to fit low over the head with cheek-pieces to 
protect the face, and it was in the form of a wig, the 
locks of hair hammered up in reliefi the individual 
hairs shown by delicate engraved lines* Parted do^vn 
the middle the hair covers the head in flat wavy 
treses and is bound round with a twisted fillet i 
behind it is tied into a little chignon, and below the 
fillet hangs in rows of formal curls about the ears, 
which are rendered in high relief and are pierced so 
as not to interfere with hearing; similar curls on the 
cheek-pieces represent whiskers ; round the edge of 
the metal are small holes for the laces which secured 
inside it a padded cap, of which some trac^ yet 
remained* 

As an eicample of goldsmith^a work this is the most 
beautiful thing we have found in the cemetery, finer 
than die gold daggers or the heada of bulls, and if 
there were nothing eke by which the art of these 
ancient Sumerians could be judged we should still, 
on the strength of it alone, accord them high rank 
in the roll of civilised races. 

On two of the golden bo\vk and on the lamp was 
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re[yeated the inBcription " Mes-ka^pi-dug, Hero of 
the Good Land/ The name is the same as that 
found on the cylinder seal dedicated with the two 
gold daggers above the domed stone tomb of a 
queeri} but the owner of the seal is called ■ King/ 
and here there is no such tide of royalty * the term 
‘ Hero of the Good Land ' and the exceptional 
richness of the grave may justify us in seeing in thb 
Mes-kalam-dug a prince of the royal house^ but the 
omission of any claim to kingly power ought cer¬ 
tainly to that be never occupied the throne, 
and this omissioii is precisely what we should expect 
if our theory is correct, for the grave is essentially of 
the commoner's type and contaim no subridiary 
burials^ no hint of human sacrifice^ Had the royal 
tombs not been discovered, thk would probably 
have been hailed as a king's grave; as it its 
wealth only cmphasd&es the diiference between it 
and them. 

While trying to give some idea of what the graves 
are like and describing some of the treasures they 
contain, I have said very Utde about the con¬ 
dition of the objects at the time of tinding. It b true 
that no imagination was required to grasp the 
splendour of Mes-kalam-dug^s grave, because the 
objects ua that were for the most part of gold, and 
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gold ifi impemhable ; a gold bowl may be cmahed or 
dinted, but it3 colour and its surface remain and 
every detail of its workcianslup *md decoratiDn b as 
dear as when it was newly sirrought; but other 
materials are less endnririg^—1 have spoken of the 
way in which silver corrodes and even vanishes— 
and suffer both from internal decay and from the 
crushing weight of the jo or 40 feet of earth below 
which they have lain buried for five thousand years. 
Often it b difficult to remove from the soil without 
further damage an object which it b essential to 
preserve ; sometiiiies it b hard even to judge of the 
object^s nature and importance ; nearly always some 
measure of repair or restoration is required before 
the thing b fit for exhibitionj and the restoradon may 
be Che most laborious task of all- 
As an iiluatration of this I would take one of the two 
statues of rams found in the great death-pit. The 
figure was made a$ follows p The head and Legs were 
carved in wood, the horns of lapis and the inlaid 
eyes being fixed in position by copper riveta driven 
through the head, and then gold, little thicker than 
gold leaf, w^aa laid over them, a thin wash of bitumen 
acting aa glue to fis the metal on to the wood. The 
head and legs were mortbed into a rudimentary 
wooden body wtuch was next rounded oS into proper 
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ahapc with plaster of pms and given a thick C)Oat of 
bitnmen ; a diin silver plate was fixed over the 
bellyj and into the bitumeo cevering back and sides 
were pressed the locks of hair, e^ch carved separately 
from a piece of white shell or, for the shoiddera^ in 
lapis lazuli; the tree was also of wood overlaid with 
gold leaf, the leaves and flowers made of double 
gold and fixed on after the trunk and branches were 
complete* 

When we found themi both statues were in very 
sorry plight. The wood had decayed to nothing, the 
bitumen was dry powder^ the plaster of paris reduced 
to irregular lumps and pellets ; one figure was lying 
on its aide, crushed absolutely flat so that the shell 
curls of the two flanks touched each other and the 
animal was a mere silhouette distorted by pressure, 
the otherp standing upright, preserved some of its 
roundness but had been telescoped together and the 
legs had been broken oflf from the body, Battened 
and twisted, Kothing except the earth around them 
kept the fragments of lapis and shell inlay in position, 
and if that position were once loatp there would have 
been no guide at all for the restoradcin of the figure ; 
the whole thing was therefore solidified with hot 
wax poured liberally on, and then bands of waxed 
muslin were applied to every exposed part until the 
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ram was as securely wrapped up as a Kiuimsay and 

could be lifted from the earth. 

For reatorationj the waxed wrappings w'ere softened 
with heat sidfidently for the sides of the beast to be 
pressed apart and the dirt removed from instde its 
body I then wax and bandages were applied to the 
interior, the outer bandages removedi and with 
gentle heating the body could be pushed out into its 
original shape, and that without dislodging the in¬ 
laid locks of the fleece now adhering to the inner 
coatingof wax* Xhe complete decay of the silver over 
the belly really facilitated the taak, because it gave a 
chance to work at the body from the inside through 
a ootnparatLvely large opening* The legs were 
straightened, and with slender tools inserted down 
the tubes of them the dinted gold was pressed out 
again as much as possible, then copper wires were 
put down them and a boiling mixture of wax and 
bitumen poured in to make all solid. The head 
presented greater difficulties, because the thin gold 
leaf was broken into eighteen small fragments and 
these were badly crushed and bent; each had to be 
unfolded, worked out to its original curve and 
strengthened from the back, and then the joints had 
to be found and the different morsels brought 
together and fixed with due regard to the curves of 
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their outer face. It waa a jigaaw puzzle in three 
dunenaions, but La time the head took shape aad 
character. Plastic wood was used to fill the body 
and to secure the wires of the iogSp the beUy was 
painted with silver pamt to replace the perished 
metal, and the statue was complete (Plate YI). 

Of course^ methods of this kind carmot reproduce 
all the jirtesse of the original; to do that one would 
have to take tlie whole thing to pieces and re-create ; 
but in so doing one loses something which is of 
sentimental if not jdw^y^ of scientific importance— 
the object as exhibited is really a copy, new through¬ 
out, of the old work, and no one can be quite certain 
of its faithfulness. In dealing with the antiquities 
from Ur we have preferred a restoration which im¬ 
plies the least possible mtetfcrcncc with the object 
to a reconstruction widch may give a better appear¬ 
ance but depends more on the modern hand. 

Another instance will make the point clearer. In 
the largest of all the stone-built royal tombs, which 
had been entered by robbers and most thoroughly 
plundered, there remained only one comer of the 
last chamber to be cleared, and we had given up 
expectation of any * finds " when suddenly a loose 
bit of shell inlay turned up, and the next minute 
the foreman's hand, carefully brushing away the 
6 
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earthp Idd bare the comet of a mosaic in lapk lazuli 
and shell. This waa the famous * Standard * of Ur, 
but at the time we had very litde idea of what it 
might be; the wotiden background had perished 
entirely* and the tiny pieces of inlay* though they 
kept their relative positions in the soil* were all 
quite loose; falling stones had bent and twisted the 
once flat panel, while as the wood decayed and the 
fragments sank back into the empty space behind, 
their different thickness made the surface of them 
rough and uneven. So delicate was the task of 
removing the dirt without further disturbing the 
mosaic diat only about a square inch could be dealt 
with at a time — each section was waied as soon as 
cleared^ but bo much of the surrounding dirt 
mingled with the hot wax that the face of the panel 
became invisible, WTien at last it could be lifted 
from the carthp I knew' that we had found a veiy fine 
thingp but should have been hard put to it to say 
cjtactly what it was. 

Now I it would have been perfectly feasible to take 
the mosaic to pieces, bit by bit* and rc-make it on 
a new background ^ and the task might have been 
done as well by the modem craftamaji as by the 
old* but the panels would have been the work of a 
modem craftsman. 
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done this. The sides of liie 
panel were separated ^ anti waxed cloth was fixed to 
the back of the inlay and the face of it was roughly 
cleaned - it was then laid face dovmwards on glass 
and warmed until tlie wax was soft, and it was 
pressed with the fingers from behind until by look* 
ing underneath one could be sure that each, fragment 
of the inlay was in direct contact with the glass.^ The 
panel was now flat, but the pattern was much dis¬ 
torted ; the edges of the mosaic fragments had lost 
contact in the ground and earth ancl powdered 
bitumen had filtered between them^ and now wax as 
w^el], so that w^hilc some overlapped^ others were 
widely apart. The next stage ^%'aa to remove the 
cloth from the back, leaving the mosaic virtually 
loose on the glass, and to pick out all foreign matter^ 
and tlien by sideways pressure with the fingers coax 
the pieces together* When this was done, fresh wax 
and cloth were applied behind and a proper backing 
fixed on. 

The result of this is that the mosaic is not nearly $0 
regular or smooth as the Sumerian artist made it, 
but what we poEsess is the work of that ardst 
iminterfercd with except by the accidents of time i 
the pieces of shell and lapis which he put together 
no one else has taken apart and re-set (Plate VII)i. 
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In the case of tht ■ Standard * the Ijibour of restor¬ 
ation was at the same time a process of discovery i 
the work in the field had really been done in die 
darkf and it was only when the panels were cleaned 
and had begun to take shape in the laboratory that 
their importance could be recognised. There are 
two main panels p tnctangular and measuring 22 
inches long by 9 inches high, and two triangular 
pieces which formed the ends; these were fixed 
together so that the larger sides sloped inwards and 
the whole thing was fastened on to the end of a 
pole, and would seem to have been carried in 
processions \ we actually foimd it lying against 
the shoulder of a man w^ho nemy have been the 
Itmg^s standard-bearer. 

The mosaic is composed of figures silhouetted in 
shell with details engraved which are set in a back¬ 
ground of lapis lazuli, relieved here and there with 
red* The triangular ends have mythological scenes 
of animals j the main panels illustrate respectively 
Peace and War. On one side the king and the royal 
family are seen at feast. They dt in chslrs, their 
costume consists of the old-fashioned sheep-skin 
kilt or petticoat and the upper part of the body is 
bare; eervants wait on them, and at one end of the 
scene is a musician playing on a small harpp while by 
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him a wo man singer with her hands to her breast 
sings to the accompan i ment of the instrument* 

These figures form the top row of the design ; in 
two lower rows attendants are shown bringing in 
spoib captured from the enemy and food-suppUea 
for the banquet—one is driving a goat, another 
carries two fish, another is bent under the weight 
of a corded bale, and so on, several of the figures 
being repeated. On the other aide, in the centre 
of the top row, stands the king, distingnisbed by 
his greater height, with behind him three attend¬ 
ants or members of his house, and a dwarf“Iike 
groom who holds the heads of the two asses which 
draw the monarch's empty chariot while the driver 
of it walks behind holding the reins ; in front of the 
It mg soldiers are bringing up prisoners, naked and 
with their arms bound behind their back^, for him 
to decide their fate. 

In the second row, at the back, conacs the phalanx 
of the royal army, heavy-armed infmtry in close 
order with copper helmets exactly like those found 
by tis in the king^s grave^ and long cloaks of some 
stiff material which I take to be felt, just such cloaks 
arc worn by the shepherds of Anatolia to-day, 
holding axes in their bands ; in front of them am 
the light-armed infantry without cloaks, wielding 
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axes or short spcarSp already engaged with an enemy 
whose naked warriors are either fleeing or being 
struck down^ 

In the lowest row we have the chariotry of Sumeti 
each car drawn by two as&es and carrying two ineti> 
of whom one is the driver and the other a warrior 
who flings light javelins, of wdiich four are kept in 
a quiver tied to the front of the car. The chariots 
advance over the battlefieldj atid by a naturalistic 
touch the artist of the ^ Standard ^ makes the asses 
at the rear walk sedately^ while those drawing the 
other cars become more and more excited as they 
encounter the corpses strewn on the ground» until 
those in front have broken into a gallop which 
threatens the balance of the riders. 

The * Standard ' is a remarkable work of art^ but 
it has yet greater value as an historical document, for 
here we have figured the earliest detailed picture of 
that army which carried the civilmtion of the 
Sumerians from their early setdemeuts on the fringe 
of the Persian Gulf to the mountains of Anatolia and 
to the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. We know 
from actual examples found in their graves tliat their 
weapons wercj both in design and in manufacture ^ 
far superior to anything that their contemporaries 
posse^d or any other nation was to adopt for two 
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thousand years; from thb reprcaenCation we can 
leom enough about the organisation of the army 
to know that it must have been more than a match 
for anything that could be brought against it at that 
time. The chariotry which was to inspire an almost 
superstitious terror in the Hebrem of the time of 
the Judges had been used by the Sumerians more 
than two thousand years before, and the phalanx 
which won Alesander his victories had been antici¬ 
pated fay them : it is not surprising that until they 
had taught their neighbonra to profit by their 
example they found no opponent to withstand their 
advance. 

This is the story of the excavations at Vt^ not a 
history of the Sumerian people, but something must 
be said here to show how important tho^ excava¬ 
tions have been for our knowledge of early civilisa¬ 
tion. The contents of the tombs illustrate a very 
highly developed state of aodety of an urban type, 
a aodety in which the architect waa familiar with 
all the basic principles of construction known to us 
to-day. The artist, capable at times of a most vivid 
realism, followed for the most part standards and 
conventions whose excellence had been approved 
by many generations working before him ; the 
craftsman in metal possessed a knowledge of 
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metallurgy and a teclmical skill which few ancient 
peoples ever rivalled \ the merchant carried on a 
far-flung trade and recorded his transactions in 
writing I the army was well aiganiaed and victor¬ 
ious, agriculture prospered ^ and great wealth gave 
scope to luxury. Our tombs date, as has alr^dy 
been sald^ between 3500 and 3Z00 E.C., and as the 
nature of the civilisation would lead one to expect, 
and as has been demonstrated by the discoveries in 
llic rubbish below the tombs described in the last 
chapter, by 35^ ^ civilisation was already 

many centuries old. 

Undl recently it W'as thought that the Egyptian 
civilisation was the oldest m the world and that ir 
was the lountain-head wherefrom the later dvilisa- 
tions of other Western countries drew ^ any rate 
the inspiration which mfomied them. But tn 
3500 B-C. Egypt was sdll barbarous, divided into 
petty kingdoms not yet united by * Mcnes/ the 
founder of the First Dynasty, into a single state* 
When Egypt does make a start, the beginmngs of a 
new age are marked by the introduction of models 
and ideas which derive from that older civilisation 
which, as we know now, had long been developing 
and flourishing in the Euphrates valley, and to the 
Sumerians wc can trace much tiiat is at the root not 
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only of Egyptian, but also of Babylonian^ Asayrian, 
Hebrew, and PhcEnician art and thought, and so see 
that the Greeks also were in debt to this ancient and 
for long forgotten people* the pmneers of the pro* 
gress of "Western man. It ia this that makes excava¬ 
tion m the oldest levels at Ur of such absorbing 
interest* the knowledge that almost every object 
found is not merely an illustration of the achieve¬ 
ment of a particular race at a particular time, but 
also a new document helping to fill up the picture 
of those beginnings from which is derived our 
jncKieni world. 



CK^ptcr III 

Al ^Ubaid and the Edrlint W^ritten History 

IN J919 UR. H. F. HALLp WORKING FOR THE BRITISH 
Museum, found, in what might be called a suburb of 
Ur* a little mpund some four miles from the centre 
of the efty, ruina of very early date and very remark- 
able character. He traced round three sides the 
outer face of a rectangiilar bunding constructed 
with the small round-topped bricks called ' plano¬ 
convex * ivhich are only used in the earliest times, 
and against one face came upon a hoard of objects 
lying tumbled together under a mass of mud brick. 

There ivas a small stone statue of a man orved in 
the primitive and summary style already familiar 
to us from stray examples procured else^ihere, but 
with this were other monuments of a more novel 
sort. There was a great copper relief 7 ft. 9 ins. long 
and 3 ft. & ins. high, representing in heraldic fashion 
an eagle grasping two stags ^ there were the fore 
parts of iions^ nearly life-size 1 made of copper 
hammered over bitumen and vrood with inbid eyes 
and white shell teeth through which protruded 
tongues of red stone ; there were fragments of 
wooden columns incrusted with mother-of-peari, 
red stone, and black shale ; cby flowers with inbid 
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petals of whiter, black, and red, and more heads of 
animals in copper but on a smaller scale. Altogether 
It was a most important discovery, and since the 
escavation was left unfinished by Dr. Hall, it was the 
obvious duty of the Joint Expedition to complete it 
as soon as possible. In the season 3 9^3-4> there- 
fore, ji branch camp was set up at al ‘Uhaid (such is 
the name of the little mound}j and the work was re¬ 
started with the hope that more light would be 
thrown on the nature of the building and that there 
might yet be objects awaiting discovery. 

Dr. Hall's work had given us a warning* The 
copper statues found by him had suffered 
terribly through corrosion and breakage, and, 
important as they were, were but ghosts of the 
originals i of the lions" heads litde more remained 
than the bitumen cores with the inlay of eyes and 
moudi, of the columns only the loose fragments of 
the mcrustatioti could be collected and brought 
homCp and the great copper relief, of which only one 
stag's head was recovered intscti had to be recon¬ 
structed from fragments, and in several respects the 
reconstruction was open to doubt* If, then, we 
should encounter any further objects of the kind we 
liad to be sure tliat our resources would be adequate 
to the delicate task of their removal and transport. 
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The work of excavation which had produced the 
original hoard of statuai)'' had begun at one comer of 
the building and had been carried on not quite to its 
Central point when die diners had encountered and 
partly cut into a paiticuiarly solid mass of mud brick. 
We started at this point and, following up the brick¬ 
work—with some difficulty, for it showed no true 
face — ^found that it was one side of a staircase pro¬ 
jecting at right angles from the main building; 
the treads, of which a mimber were preserved at 
the stairs* foot, were great slabs of white limestone, 
the first example of the use of stone for buil ding 
that had been noted in the south of Mesopotamia 
except for a similar Sight of stairs leading up to the 
staged tower of Abu Sbahrein, a ruin about 12 miles 
south of Ur, Further examination proved that the 
building Itself was a solid maijift of brick, a platform 
approached by the flight of steps, and only the 
substructure of a building which itself had com¬ 
pletely disappeared. 

Working round the stairway and following the 
wall between it and the far comer of the platform 
we found, under a mass of mud brick of a Ig fyr 
period (a new platform laid down over the ruins 
of the old), a second hoard of objects in part similar 
to those which had rewarded Dr, Hall and in part 
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different. In the angle between the stairs and the 
wall there lay ti,vo ten-foot columns of wood en¬ 
crusted with mother-of-pearl* shale, and red stone, 
and other palm-log columns and beams overlaid 
with sheets of copper; piled in one heap there were 
four copper statues of bulls standing upright with 
their heads turned outwards over their shoulders; 
in a line along the wall were copper reliefs of reclin¬ 
ing cattle, and mixed with these sections of mosaic 
friezes in which figures ailhouetted in white lime- 
alone or in shell were set a^inst a background of 
black shale and framed with strips of copper; and 
e^nerywhere in the soil we found ffagments or com¬ 
plete examples of the inlaid day flowers with cone-like 
stems which had figured in the earlier excavations. 

One day a workman unearthed before my eyes a 
small oblong cablet of white limestone bearing an 
inscription; I handed it to Mr. Gadd, who ^'aa 
standing beside me, and he read it out: * A-anni- 
pad-da King of Ur* son of Mes-anni-pad-da King 
of Utj has built this for his I#ady Nln-kharsag/ It 
was the foundation-stone of the building* and the 
most important of all our discoveries* 

At first reading it does not sound a very exciting 
thing, a List of rather unpronounceable names* but 
we were excited enough. The first name was 
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unknown to us or anyone^ but the second was 
familiar^ and not only proved the date of the building 
but cleared up a whole chapter in ancient history. 

There exist copies, dating back before zooo ex.* 
of lists drattTi up by Sumerian scribes of the kings 
who, according to tlieir successive dynastiesi ruled 
the lower valley of the Two Rivers. The later 
dynasties were known to be historical, because 
independent monuments of their kings had been 
found, but the carher dynaaries had been rejected 
by modem students as mythical, partly because 
nothing known, about them, mainly because 
the scribes who composed the lists attributed to the 
early rulers a longevity which outdoes Methuselah. 
The third dynasty after the Flood is in the lists 
assigned to the kings of Ur and is called the First 
Dynasty of Ur, and its founder, who is given a 
reign of eighty years, is Mes-anni’^pad-da and is 
succeeded by Meskiag-Nannar, 

Now we had in our bauds a contemporary written 
document which proved the existence of the founder 
of the First Dynasty of Ur and established the 
historical truth of the ancient king-lists, while at 
the same time it cleared up the only difficulty which 
they presented. Mes-auui-pad-da had a son who 
does not appear in the lists, but who actually sue- 
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o«dcd his father on the throne, and the names of 
the two were so muEh alike that a not tinnatural 
confusion resulted^ and the reigns of the tw o were 
Ixtmped together and their total span of eighty years 
attributed to the better-known founder of the royal 
house ; divide that figure by inserting A-anni-pad- 
da's rdgni and the only improbability disappears. 
But our tablet not only proved the accuracy of the 
written lists ; it gave to our building a more or less 
accurate date, about 310Q B.c.^ so that the objects 
belonging to it could be considered in their proper 
place in the sequence of the development of art ■ 
and it meant diat the First Dynasty nf Ur was no 
longer just a list of names, but stood for a period in 
history whose character and achievements we now 
hai'e material to judge ; a whole age was resuscitated 
and made real by that one small stone. 

But the objects to which $0 much extra interest was 
lent by the ftnding of the foundation-tablet gave us a 
very anxious time ; they ky so thickly in the ground 
that there might be half a do^en of them all exposed 
at one time and all calling for special care in their 
removal; and their condition was quite as bad as 
we had feared. 

The uppermost of the four copper bulls was barely 
recognisable, ooly part of one leg and a mass of 
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green powder betraying its existence. The second 
looked more promimng, but die metal was broken 
into a diona^d pieces and was so soft that it 
crumbled to dust at a touch (I spent three weeks 
pFcparing it and then when we lifted it the whole 
thing collapsed in atoms) ; with the next two we had 
better success and they are now in the British 
Museum and at Philadelphia^ bttttered and dis¬ 
torted figures but still figures of bulb showing some- 
thiug of the fine quality of the origins b and remark'^ 
able as being the oldest copper statues preserved to 
us* The copper reliefs were les difficult to manage 
and only one was rejected as too fragmentary for 
remoYal, and even then the head, cast m metal and 
more solid than the hammered sheets which formed 
the body, remained a firstndass object. 

The inlaid columns were crushed flat and the wood 
had perished p but most of the tessera were approxi¬ 
mately in position, only those along the edges haying 
been dislodged and scattered. They were removed in 
sectionsp sacking being waxed on to the tessera that 
lay face upwards and glued on to the backs of those 
which belonged to the lower face of the shafts; lifted 
thus in sheets^ the decoration could be fixed on to a 
new core (it was found that circular petrobdruma 
were of exactly the right diameter, and these sserved 
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our turn) without any disturbance of the individual 
bits of stone and motLer-of-pearl, while other sheets 
and the loose teasers collected from the earth were 
kept with a view to more drastic reconstruction. 
The mosaic friezes were held together with wax 
and muslin for such treatment as the Museum 
authorities might choose to give them. The friezes 
were two in number. One was simple, a row of 
birds, probably doves, rather roughly cut in white 
limestone (which I t hink was originally painted In 
colour) against a black ground. The other was much 
more elaborate and showed much finer workman¬ 
ship. It consisted for most of its length of a pro¬ 
cession of cows carved in limestone, probably once 
painted, or in shell, which was probably left white, 
but in the centre there was a scene in which human 
figures are introduced ; on one side of a reed-built 
byre, from the door of which two calves are seen 
issuing, men seated on low stools are milking cattle j 
the man sits under the cow's tail milking her from 
behind ; the calves, duly muzzled, are roped to the 
cows' head-stalls so as to encourage them to give 
milk. On the other aide of the byre two men, 
clean-shaven and wearing the fleece petticoat which 
in later times seems to survive as the official dress 
of priests and priest-kings, are pouring milk through 
7 
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a strainer into a vessel set on the ground, while two 
otliers are collecting the strained liquid m grieat 
store-jara (Plate VIII a}. 

It is a typical scene of pastoral life, but the costume 
of the actors makes it likely that it is something more 
than this. There were in later days at least sacred 
farms attached to the temples, and here we may have 
priests preparing the milk of the Mother-goddesa 
Nin-khamg which was the nourisbnmt of kings. 
That the vciy domestic-looking picture of milting 
had a religious bearing is made more likely by the 
fact that in the same frieze there was introduced 
bet\^^een the figures of walking cattle a small panel 
of a curiously incongruous character : it shows a 
bearded bull rrnnpant in hilly country, on whose 
back is perched a lion-headed eagle appareotiy 
attacking him and tearing at his rump ; this is 
certainly an illustration of some mythological legend 
and its presence here cannot but affect our view of 
the frieze as a whole. 

All the objects found tvere clearly elements in the 
architectural decoration of the building and would 
gain enormously in interest if they could be i^igned 
to their proper pbces in the scheme. This was not 
easy, because of the building itself there was not a 
single brick left in position, and of the platform 
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which supported it the upper part had been 
destroyed, 90 that even the gTound-plan was un¬ 
known. Fortunately, it proved posgible, by talcing 
the exact position of every object in its relation to 
the wall and the exact angle at which it Jay, and by 
calculating the slope of the layers of debris against 
the wall-face and the height of the objects in that 
debris, to get a very fairly accurate idea of the 
position from which each had fallen or, where things 
had been throw’o out, of the place from which the 
people who violently destroyed the temple must have 
thrown them, and so to work out the original plan 
and character of the building (Plate VIII b). 

The temple proper occupied one comer of the 
platform and its main door stood at the top of the 
flight of stone steps ; it stood a little baci from the 
platform's edge, and in front of its door there was a 
porch with a pent-house roof whose beams and 
supporting columns were of wood overlaid with 
polished copper. Mosaic columns held up the lintel, 
and above this was set into the wall the copper relief 
of the eagle and two stags found by Dr. Hall, while 
the front parts of lions found by him had their place 
in re-entrant angles flanking the actual doorway, 
W'hich they thus seemed to guard. 

On the ledge along the top of the platform, against 
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the background of the temple wail^ Htood the copper 
statues of bulls» and round themi probablywere 
set die day flowers standing upright so as to give 
the effect of animals in a flowery meadow. Higher 
up on the fa^de came the copper frieze of reclining 
catde worked in relief ; above these the mosaic 
frieze ^vith the milking’-scenc ; and higher up still 
the bird frieze with its bolder and more roughly- 
car^'cd figures. The brick balustrades of the stair¬ 
case were certainly panelled vdth. wood, for we found 
along the foot of them the copper nails , by which the 
wood was attached ; the platform was of burnt 
brick below^ and this may well have been left ex¬ 
posed ; the upper partj of mud brickp w^as probably 
w'hitcwashed, as was the mud-brick wall of the 
temple above. 

We i^n picture the whole building as sometiung 
vety^ gay and fandful* the gold and colour of its 
decoration vivid against the white walls, and we 
can admire the skill with which the elements of the 
decoration are graded according to their height from 
the ground—statues in the round below, then figures 
in relief, then Sat figures seen as silhouettes against 
the black bands of the friezes—and the knowledge of 
perapective which prefers simpler and broader 
effects for the top row of all. We shall admire the 
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more if we recogmse that it is the oldest biiildiikg to 
Mesopotamia and one of the earliest in the world 
which we can re-cirate more or less aa it really was. 

In a second and smaller mound which lay close to 
the temple we found a number of graTes. Com¬ 
pared to those of the early cemetery at Ur they were 
very poor, contaming as they did few objects other 
than pottery, but they were, in spite of that, most 
important. It was natural to suppose that they 
should be contemporary with A-auni-pad-da's 
building, since the neighbourhood of a temple is 
holy ground and k therefore generally a favourite 
spot for burying the dead 5 hut besides thiSp some 
of the clay vessels of very distinctive fonn found in 
the graves wctt actually reprinted in the milldng- 
scene on the mosaic frieze; the graves could be 
confidently assigned to the First Dynasty of Ur, and 
$inec they supplied us with a great variety of pottery 
types used in that period, we had an admirable 
starting-point for dating subsequent discoveries. 

In all excavations, whether in building sites or rn 
graveyards, pottery forms the bult of the objects 
found. In every country the fortos of day vessels in 
common use change &iom age to age as dvilkadou 
advances or degenerates^ new social conditions have 
to be met, new mvenrions are introduced or simply 
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fashions alter : a few types may be fairly constant 
throughout a long period^ but on the whole pots 
change with the timeSp and while the same is true 
of al] other things^ pots, as being the most numerous 
and^ since baked clay is for all its fragility rirtually 
indestnictible, the best preserred, are the most 
useful evidence for dating. In a country like Egypt^ 
where the domestic pottery of every age has been 
carefully studied and recorded, it Is poSiSible to fix 
the age of a ruin by merely walking over the mounds 
and observing the aherda w^hich strew the surface ; 
in Mcaopotainia in 1923 very little was known of the 
pottery of any period and that of the early times was 
absolutely unknown. To secure more than a hun¬ 
dred shapes of and to learn the kind of Mrarc 
employed in rni^^kmg them, with the certainty that 
all belonged to a definite period in history, was most 
valuable, and when we came to excavate the rich 
tombs of Ur it was partly on the basis of the graves 
of al *Ubaid that we were able to assign to them, 
their true date^ 

The Fii^t Dynasty of Ur, which with the dis¬ 
coveries just described emei^cd from the mists of 
legend into the world of reality, is poorly repre¬ 
sented by buildings in the city of Ur itself, at least 
so far as our excavations have gone as yetp A few 
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broken walls of " plano-convex * brick, in one case 
built like the platform of al 'Ubaid on foundutiona 
of limefitone blocks, are all that have survived the 
ravages of time and the constant demolition and re* 
building of old sites by men, but a certain number of 
objects have come to light which belong to that age^ 
In the cemetery t^vo or three graves have been 
found which seem to be later than the rest and may 
overlap into the time of the Firat Dynasty, and 
probably there were more which have been plun¬ 
dered and destroyed ; this would account for a 
discovery made at no great depth from the modem 
surface, the discovery of a lapis lazuli cylinder seal, 
lying loose in the soil and coming from some 
ruined grave, on which was inscribed the name of 
the wife of king Mes-anni-pad-daj the mother, as 
we may support him who built the temple at 
al ^Ubdd ; two generations of the royal house 
now represented by contemporary inacriptions. 
On grounds of style we may assign to the same date 
a stone fragment found close to a First Dynasty 
brick floor buried in the rubbish on the south-west 
outskirts of the cemetery ; it is the lower half of a 
limestone slab 00 which fa carved in relief a scene 
of the funeral procession of a king; the empiy 
chariot, covered with a spotted leopard's skin, drawn 
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by two beasts which look like lions but ought by 
analogy to be assca (their heads are broken away)j 
is led along by attendants ■ there was another scene 
above w^hlcb is lost. 

Under the foundations of a house attached to one 
of the temples another discovery was made. The 
ground here had been terraced for the building, 
and tumbled together in the filling behind the 
terrace wall w'as a group of objects of First Dynasty 
date, Tw^o of these wrere a pair, limestone figures of 
ramSj only the beads and foreparts carved in the 
rounds the rest left rough; they seem to be sup¬ 
ports for a throne, probably the seat of some statue 
of a god w’hose sacred emblem was tlie ram. With 
them was a small relief in alabaster carved on both 
sides ; it w^as badly weathered and only half of it 
was preservedj but it w^as curiously interesting. It 
represented a hlgh-prow^ed boat made of reeds tied 
together and having an arched cabin or canopy 
amidships—a boat not unlike the silver model found 
in the tomb of the king A-bar-gi ; on one side a man 
was shown standing in the stem and a sow m the 
cabiu;, on the other two fish took the place of tlic man 
and a goose that of the sow. Probably the little 
object was dedicated in a temple by one of the marsh 
folk and pictures the sort of life he led, for fiah^ wild 
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geese, and wild boar are the staple prgdiicts of the 
marsh-land ; it was a strong temptation to call it a 
picture of Noah^s Ark ! hut though that passed as a 
jest in campp the other is the more likely e^t- 
planation 1 

The First Dynasty, when Ur was the capital of all 
the South Country, must have been a very rich and 
prosperous time, and at any moment we may light 
upon some important work of its kings hidden under 
the mounds of the city ] but even without that we 
have, thanks to al *Ubaidj a remarkable iHustration 
of their achievements* The dynasty came to a vio¬ 
lent end and the sovereignty of Smner passed to 
other hands and to anotlier city^ and the long period 
of subjection which followed is unmarked by any 
monuments. The work which we have done round 
the Ziggurat has afforded proof that already in the 
First Dynasty there was a great staged tower 
attached to the temple of the Moon-god, Tvhich is 
Indeed no more than we should espedt, and some 
remains of mud-brick waUs there give evidence 
of repairs or rebuilding carried out perhaps in the 
time of a short-lived Second Dynasty of kings of 
whom e^^en the names are unknown* 

It was while wc were dearmg the back of tlie 
Ziggurat that we came upon something w'hich tells 
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not of the glories of Ur but of its humiliation. 
Fallen to the ground and lying on a brick pavement 
of very late date there was a krge diorite statue 
of a man Wearing the sheep-skin petticoat and 
bearing engraved on his back and shoulders a long 
inscripticin giving his name, Entemenai king of 
Lagashi one of the cities which for a time held the 
hegemony of the valley and accounted themselves 
suzerains of Ur. The head was missing ; it had been 
broken off deliberately in antiquity i and the jagged 
stump of the Deck was polished as if by the con¬ 
temptuous caresses of innumerable handsi and it is 
natural to suppose that the statuei set up by the 
oYerlord in his vas^ city, bad been mutilated and 
dishonoured by die inhabitants when for a space 
they regained their lost independence, 

Entemena lived about 2750 n.c. and it is to this 
period that we may assign another object found 
preserved in the treasury of the temple of the Moon- 
goddess. This is a limestone slab carved in relief 
and perfectly preserved. There are tw o scenes upon 
it i in the upper a figure which, judging from its 
greater size, is probably that of the king, followed by 
the smaller figures of his sons, is pouring a libation 
in front of the statue of a seated god * in the lovrer 
the door of a ahrioe is represented, and in £rt>nt 
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of it 3 priest is making Iris libatiDn^ while 

behind him stMids a womaji in long garments and 
two attendants bearing offerings far the sacrifice. 
The scene is one of a series whose historical import¬ 
ance I shall describe later. 

Of all the rulers who made themselves masters of 
Lo\ver Mesopotamia in these troubled times of 
warring city-states the most famous was Sargoni a 
Semite w^ho rebelled against his master and founded 
a new city of Agade or Akkad, which was to give its 
name to the whole N<irth Countryi so that ■* King of 
Sumer and Akkad * became the regular title of the 
suzerain lord- For a long time it was supposed that 
he had no real historical existence, that under this 
fictitioua name were grouped the deeds or the 
legends of a number of forgotten kin^^ and he was 
identified, perhaps rightly* with the Nimrod of the 
Old Testament who founded C^eh and was a 
mighty hunter before the Lord. I^ter documents 
were found which established the fact of Iris life 
and power, and now at Ur w^e have relics which 
add something to his history and illustiate the 
civilisation of his time. 

Above the early cemetery of tlie prehistoric kings 
of Ur lie other graves, quite distinct from them* and 
distinguLshed by the difference of their contents. 
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These belong to the time of Sargon of Akkad, 
The graves themselves arc Just like those of die 
early period, but the forms of the pottery are all new, 
and from the fact that much more care has been 
spent on their manufacture and that attention is 
paid to the appearance of the vessel, which might 
be covered with a wash of red paint and then 
brightly burnished^ it may perhaps be argued that 
wealth was less than of old, for tt is when men 
cannot afford cups and dishes of stone or metal that 
the humbler art of the potter com(^ into its own. 
Weapons, too* are very different; instead of the 
bcautifiilly designed and admirably cast socketed 
axes of the older period, a clumsily shaped blade is 
simply hammered round the end of the wooden haft 
and made fast by a rivet; similarly the socketed 
arrow-head disappears, and is replaced by one with 
a tang which was driven into the shaft ; everywhere 
tliere is leas grace and inferior technique. 

Fashions change in other things too ; the old elab¬ 
orate head-dress of the women with wreaths of gold 
leaves and gold hair-ribbons, and the man*a head- 
band of gold chains and big beads of lapis kzuli and 
gold which kept the head-cloth in place, are found 
no longer ; instead^ an oval plate of the thinnest gold 
is tied aciDSia tlic forehead and two slender ribbons 
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of gold ore trt-'isted spirally roond two ]ock& of hair 
which are brought from each aide round over the 
brow and piimed one above tlie other. 

We did find last winter one grave of this Sargonid 
age the riches of which recalled the great days of 
queen Shub-ad, It was a man's grave, and he wore 
not one but she of the oval gold frontlets on his head, 
heavy gold bracelets on his artns^ gold finger-rings, 
qujmtilies of beads, and with these had a gold amulet 
in the form of a standing goat very finely cast, and 
two lapis la^li cylinder seals mounted in gold ; he 
also wore a iJingle gold ear-ring^ which seems to have 
been the male fashion, since single ear-rings often 
occur in oien^fl graves. But this was an exceptional 
casOj so much so tha t it emphasised rather than 
redeemed the general character of the cemetery; 
one would not expect the graves of the mhabitants 
of a subject state to be very rich, and that the w'callh 
of the First Dynasty was a thing of the past is shown 
perhaps most eloquently of all by the beads; stones 
unknown or rare in the old days^ agate 1 chalcedony, 
and hffimatitej now become relatively common, but 
when gold is used we find only too often, instead 
of the solid metal, copper beads plated with the 
thinnest gold« In face of this it is not surprising 
that the dey contains no great buildings of the age. 
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It wauld hive been difHcuU to date the Sargomd 
cemetery but for oue of those chances which* 
improbable as they may seem* do occur to help 
the archfeologist. No less than three cylinder seals 
have been found* two of them actually in intact 
graves and one loose in the sod* bearing inacrip- 
tions m which there is added to the owner's 
name the statement that he held ofBce in the 
household of the veiy daughter of king Sargon— 
one was her hairdresser* one her smbcp and one 
her steward* An object discovered in the mins of 
the Moon-goddess"s temple explains the otherwise 
unaccountable fact of the presence of Sargon's 
daughter at Ur: it is a disk of alabaster—the 
moon's disk—on one side of which is a much- 
damaged relief showing a stepped altar* in brunt of 
which a priest is pouring Libations i behind the 
priest stands a female 5 gure in long flounced gar¬ 
ments i and behind her two attendants with ofFer- 
ings * on the back is a written dedicadon by the 
daughter of Sargon. 

Now* there is an inscription of Nabonidus* the last 
of the kings of Babylonp describing how he appointed 
his daughter High Priestess of the Moon-god at Ur* 
and the king states that in so doing he was following 
a precedent set by Kudur-Mabug* one of the Larsa 
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KingSj wha bad reigned some fifteen handled 
years before’ — ^about 2000 B.c. Clearly* long before 
Kudur-Mabug's time, Sargon had done the 
samop and the limestone slab of the period of 
Entcmcna, which has been described above and 
bears precisely the same scene rendered by a more 
primitive art, carries the precedent further back 
still: all through history such importance attached 
to the great Temple of Nannar the Moon-god at Ur* 
and to the city as the main centre of his worship^ 
tiiat the reigning king, though a foreigner^ might 
hold it worth his while to send his daughter as High 
Priestess there ; in one case at least a Idng^s son was 
High Priest of the Moon-goddesa, 

Not only then can we date our graves accurately— 
ting Sargon reigned from 2630 to 2575 B.c. —but 
we can establish a new fact reflecting the glory of 
the city i^cn when it was not an imperial capital. 
It is indeed a strange coincidence which has pre¬ 
served from a period so littie represented in our 
excavations four separate monuments dl connected 
with one person, and that the daughter of the out^ 
standing figure of the age. 
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Tlie Grcjit Days of tfip Third Dynasty 

AT NO TIME IN ITS LONG mSTtPRy WAS THE CtTV OF OS 
SO jraportant ^ in the dap of the Third D^irastj'i 
about 2300 fl,c* to 21S0 when it was the cupital 

of the Snmeriaii empire. The founder of tire 
dynaBty was Ur-Nammu (or Ur-Engur^ as the oMoe 
used to be written)i and he founded a royal house of 
which four generations after him were to sit upon 
the throne ; he a great conqueror and a great 
ruler, famous for his Justice and his good works, 
whose dominions extended from the Persian Gulf 
to the Mediterranean, and his monuments were 
broadcast throughout the cities of Mesopotamia^ It 
is a curlouB fact that no literary texts of his reign or 
of the reigns of his posterity survive, and that what 
we knovv of him has to be pieced together from 
scattered references and brom the ruins of hia 
buildings. 

Two fragmentary inscriptions on stone found in 
the temple of the Moon-goddess throw some light 
on the beginnings of his kingdom. Eadi of them 
records the founding by Ur-Nammu of a temple or 
shrine, but whereas nearly all Ur-^Nammu's other 
dedications are made to Nannar, the god of the city 
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of Ur, here tlie dekies he honours are the patron 
gods of the city of Erech, and he prays for the life of 
Utu-khcga! the king of Erech^ calling hiniself only by 
the title of * governor/ Now^ Erech was the seat of 
the dynasty which in the king-lists precedes that of 
Ufi and it is clear that when these icinplea were 
built Ur-Nammu was a vassal of Utu-khegal; it was 
by rebcUioo against his master that he made himself 
overlord of the empire. 

When once he had established his position as 
indepvendeiLt king Ur-Nammu showed tumself an 
indefadgable builder^ but especially was he deter¬ 
mined to make his own city worthy of its rant as 
capital. Probably during the long period of subject- 
tion to foreign kings and tiie comparative poverty 
which had r^ulted from that subjection the temples 
of the gods had fallen into disrepair i in any case^ 
they were old and out of date : the programme of 
the new ruler provided for a virtual rebuilding of the 
whole central part of the city. 

What striker one mo^t about the extant work of 
Ur-Nammu is its amazing solidity ; he seemed to 
build for all time and shrank from no amount of 
labour to tliat end^ and it fs no wonder that his 
reign of eighteen years did not suffice for the 
completiou of ail he planned. Last winter we carried 
8 
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out some experimental work on the city walls and 
discovered the substructure of the defences with 
which Qr-Nammu encircled his capital. Ris ing 
26 feet or more above the plain and acting as retain- 
ing-wall to the platform on "which the town build¬ 
ings were rais^, there was a rampart constructed of 
unbaked brick throughout which at its base was no 
less than 77 feet thick I The wall proper, built of 
baked brick, xvhich ran along the top of the rampart , 
has disappeared at the point where our trial excava¬ 
tions were made, but, judging from the unusually 
large size of the bricks employed for it, it must have 
been a very solid structure ; but even apart from 
that> few kings would lightly embark on the task of 
putting up a wall 77 feet thick around a space which 
must measure some three-quarters of a mile in 
length and nearly half a mile in width, yet this was 
not the only w'ork of Ur-Nammu and scarcely even 
the greatest. 

About seventy-five years ago Mr. J, E. Taylor, 
then British Consul at Basra, was engaged by the 
British Museum to investigate some of the ancient 
sites of southern Mesopotamia, and amongst others 
he viaJted Ur, in those days a place difficult and 
tlangerous of access. Struck by the obvious im¬ 
portance of one mound, which from its height, 
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over&iiAdciwiiig all the other ruinSr be rightly judged 
to be the Ziggurat, he attacked it from above, cuttmg 
down into the brickwork of the four corners. The 
science of field archaeology ha^d tiolthen been devised 
and the excavator's object was to find things that 
might enrich the cases of a museum, while the 
presentation of buildings on the spot was Utile 
considered. To the greatest monument of Ur 
Taylor did damage which wc cannot but deplore 
toHlajp but he succeeded in his purpose and at least 
made dear the importance of the site whose later 
excavation has so well repaid us. Hidden in the 
brickwork of the top stage of the tower he found, at 
each angle of itj cylinders of baked day on which 
w^ere long insariptions giving the histoty of the 
building. The texts date from about 550 from 
the time of Nabonidus, the last of the kings of 
BabyloHj and state that the tower, founded by Ur- 
Nammu and his son Dungi^ but left imfiniahed by 
them and not completed by any later king, he had 
restored aod finished* These inscriprions not only 
gave us the first mfoitnation obtained about the 
Ziggurat itself, but identified the site, called by the 
Arabs al Mughair, the Mound of Pitch* as Ur * of 
the Chaldees/ the biblical home of Abraham. 
Taylor^s excavations did not go very far. Those 
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were the days whea Pawlinson wsta unearthing in 
the north of Mesopotamia the colossal human- 
headed bulb and pictured wall-abbs which now en¬ 
rich the British Museum p and dazzled by such dis- 
cuveric^ people could not realise the value of the 
cxlds and ends which alone rewarded the explorer in 
the south: the site was deserted^ and the upper 
stage of the Ziggurat which Taylor had exposed was 
left to the mercies of the weather and of Arab 
builders in search of cheap ready-made bricks, and 
when Bridsb troops advanced to Mughair in 1915 
only a f^w bits of ragged brick showed at the comers 
of a mound up wbioh a man could ride on horseback. 
In 1918 part of one end was cleared by Dr^ Hall, and 
it was found that lower daxm the casing was wonder¬ 
fully well preserved* In 1922-3 the excavation of 
the tower wss seriously hiken in hand and for two 
seasons employed a large number of out men^ while 
’work on the surrounding buddings was condnued 
until 1929, 

The amount of rubbish which had to be removed 
before the ruins of the tower stood free was very 
greats r unnin g into thousaods of tons, and in all this 
mass we found scarcely any objects of interest* Near 
the surface of the lower part of the slope there wete 
quantities of bricks covered with a bright blue gb2e t 
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wreckage from the little shrine with which Nabani- 
dua bad crowned the ancient monumEnt 1 Sung 
down in a gateway at the back of the tower we foimd 
the mutilatod statue of Entemena to which reference 
haa already been madep and in front of the tower 
fragments of an inscription on black stone, of late 
date, recording the buying-tip of various blocks of 
house property for the enlargement of a temple j but 
otherwise we had to be content with the tower itsetf 
as the result of our prolonged toil^ And it was a 
result well worth having. The top part, as we knew 
beforeband, was the work of Nabonidus, but the 
bulk of the construction was original, and on its 
bricks could be read the name and title of the first 
founder. 

The Zigguiat is a peculiar feature of Sumerian 
architecture and as such calls for explanation. I have 
already said that we do not quite know who the 
Sumerians are * tradition would make them come 
from the East; the study of their bones and aknlts 
shows that they w ere a branch of th e Indo-European 
stock of the human race resembling what is called 
Caucasian man, a people who in stature and in 
appearance might pass as modem Europeans rather 
than as Orientals^ Geographically, it is likely that 
their original homeland was in hiUy country , and this 
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13 imde more likely by certain facts such a3 thst 
their gods are often represented standing upon 
mountains and the animals pictured in their art are 
often of a mountain type* while the evidence that 
their temple architecture \va& really a translation 
into brick of an otigiml timber atnjcture would 
indicate that they had first [eamt to build in a 
wooded and therefore in a highJying country. 
People hvlng in a mountainous land nearly always 
associate their religion with the outstanding natural 
features of that land and worship their gods on 
" high places,* and this would seem to have been 
true of the Sum^ans. When th^ moved down into 
the alluvial plain of the Euphrates they found them* 
selves in a country where there were no hills meet 
for the service of god, a country so fiat that even a 
private housej if it was to be safe from fiie periodic 
inundations p had to be raised on an artificial plat¬ 
form. The latter fact supplied a hiut as to how the 
former difficulty could be solved ; the platform had 
only to he built high enough* and there, made by 
man, was the high place which nature had failed to 
provide ; and so the Sumerians set to work to build 
—^ustng * bricks instead of stone, and alime (bitu¬ 
men) had they for mortar a * ziggumt * whose 
name might be called * the Hill of Heaven * or * the 
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Moiintaiit of God»* In every important city there 
was at least one such tower crowned by a sanctuary, 
the tower itself forming part of a larger temple 
complex i of them all the biggest and the most 
famous was the Ziggurat of Babylon, which in 
Hebrew tradition became the Tower of Babel, now 
entirely dffitroyed, but its ground-plan shows that it 
was but a repetition on a larger scale of the Ziggurat 
at Ur, the best-preserved of all these monuments. 
The Ziggurat stands at the back of the temple of 
Nannar the Moon-god, of which it is the main 
feature. The outer court of the temple was a terrace 
raised 10 feet or more above the level in front of it, 
and behind die court rose a second and higher 
terraoe on which stood the sanctuary and the tower. 
The tower measures a little more than 200 feet in 
length by 150 feet in width, and its original height 
was about 70 feet; the whole thing is one solid mass 
of brickwork, the core being of unbaked brick and 
the face a Ekin of baked brick set in bitumen, about 
8 feet thick. The walls, relieved by shallow but¬ 
tresses, are battered, or built with a pronounced 
inward slope, and stand some 50 feet high; this 
forms the Icm'est stage. Above this point the tower 
is taken up in steps or stages each smaller than the 
rjDC below, leaving narrow passages along the main 
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sides and wider terraces at either end ; but the stages 
are curiously unsymmetrical, so that there are three 
storeys at the north-west ead of the building and 
four at the south-east end, all c fimmiinirarin g by 
Sights of brick stairs ] on, the topmost storey, which 
was virtually a square, stood the little shrine of the 
god. 

On three aides the waUs rose sheer to the level of the 
first terrace (Plate IX o], but on the nortli-east face 
fronting the Nannar temple was the approanch to 
the shrine. Three brick stairways, each of a hundred 
steps, led upwards, one projecting out at right angles 
from the building, two leaning against its wall, and 
all converging in a great gateway on the level of the 
second terrace i itom this gate a single flight of 
stairs ran straight up to the door of the shrine, 
while lateral passages with smaller flights of stairs 
gave access to the terraces at either end of the tower; 
the angles formed by the three main stairways were 
filled in with solid flat-topped buttress-towers 
(Plate IX i). 

When first we started the work of drawing out tire 
plan and elevations of the Ziggurat we were puazled 
to find that the different measurements never seemed 
to agree; then it was discovered that in the whole 
building there is not a single straight line, and that 
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what we had assijmed to be suck were in fact care- 
foUy calcukted curves. The walls not only slope 
inwards I but the line from tnp to bottom Is sbghtly 
conveK I on the ground plan the wall line from corner 
to comer of the huildiri g has a distinct outward bend 1 
so that sighting along it one can only see as far as the 
centre , the architect has aimed at an optical illusion 
which the Greek builders of the Parthenon at 
Athens were to achicYe many centuries afterwards, 
the curves being so slight as not to be apparent^ yet 
enough to give to the eye an appearance of strength 
where a straight line might by contrast with the 
mass behind it have seemed incurved and weak. The 
employment of such a device does great credit to the 
builders of the twenty-third century before Christ. 

Indeed, the whole design of the building is a 
masterpiece. It would have been so easy to pile 
rectangle of brickwork above rectangle, and the 
effect would have been soulless and ugly ; as it is, 
the heights of the different stages are skilfully cal¬ 
culated, the slope of the walls leads the eye upwards 
and inwards to the centre, the sharper slope of the 
triple staircase acceutuates that of the walls and fixes 
the attention on the shrine above, which was the 
religious focus of the whole structure, while across 
these converging lines cut the horizontal planes of 
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the terraces j the diTlsJon of the build mg which 
they effect being emphasised by zones of colour. 
At least in the later period the lower were 

painted blacky the uppermost was red, and the 
shrine, as we haye wen, was coTered with blue- 
glazed tileSf and it is probable that the shrine roof 
took the form of a dome of gilded metal t these 
colours had their metical signihcance and stood for 
the various divisions of the universe, the dark under¬ 
world, the habitable earth, the heavens, and the sun. 

No one looking at the 2 iggurat can fail to notice 
the tall and narrow slits which at regular intervals 
and in rows one above another pierce the brickwork 
of the walls • they run clean through the buml-brick 
casing and deep into the mud brick of the corcp 
where they are loosely filled with broken pottery* 
These are * weeper-holes * Intended to drain the 
interior^ a necessary precaution, for with damp the 
mud brick w'ould swell and make the outer walls 
bulge if it did not burst them altogether^ 

This is the obvious and correct explanation and for 
a long time it satisfied us j but then the difficulty 
arose, how was the damp likely to get into the core I 
There was no real danger at the time of construetion, 
for though there would then be plenty of water in 
the mud mortar used for the crude bricks, thk would 
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dry—indeed, with so vast an area to build over, one 
murse would be virtually dry before the next was 
laid above it—and the tendency of the core would be 
to Bhrink rather than to e^and. It is true that tor¬ 
rential rains fall in Mesopotamia, but in the days of 
the Third Dynasty it was usual to lay pavements of 
burnt brick two, three, or even five courses thick set 
in bitumen mortar, and no surface water could pene¬ 
trate this and do barm below. If there had been such 
a pavement, the precaution w^as needless; and if 
there was not such, why not ? And further, at each 
eud of the tower there is in one of the buttresses a 
deep recess in the brickwork running from the edge 
of the first terrace to the ground, and at the bottom 
of this there is what engineers call an "" apron*^ a 
mass of brick waterproofed with bitumen and built 
with its top at a slant calculated to carry off smoothly 
and without splash water falling from above: 
evidently there was water on the terrace. 

In the doorway of a room of late date lyhig against 
the back wall of the tower we found the great dlorite 
hinge-atone bearing an inscription of Nabonidus in 
which he refers to his repaijs of the building and 
States that he cleared the ' Gig-par-ku ’ of fallen 
branches. As the excavations progressed we were 
able to establish that the Gig-par-ku was a part of 
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the temple complex dedicated to the Moon-Eoddesa^ 
and that it lay cloa* under the south-east end of the 
Zigguiat; somehow the site of this building had 
become encumbered with branches of trees. There 
may have been trees in the Gig-par-ku itself^ but as 
most of it was roofed inp this is not very likely; and 
the only other pkee from which the branched could 
have fallen into it was the Ziggurat itself. 

This explaina the weeper-hoks. The terraces of 
Ur-Nammu’s staged tower were not paved with 
brick but were covered with ™d in this trees 
were planted ; the long receases in the buttressca 
may have carried off the waters of a violent storm, 
but they uiay equally have served as water-hoists for 
the irnEntJon of the terrace ; and what made possible 
the swelling of the core of the tower and therefore 
necessitated the weepier-holes in Its facing was just 
this irrigation—the water poured at the roots of the 
trees would percolate through the top soil into the 
crude bricky and if it had no outlet would really 
endanger the building. 

Thus we have to imagine trees clothing evciy ter¬ 
race ■s^ith greenery, hanging gardens whldi brought 
more vividly to imnd the original conceptiun of the 
Ziggurat as the Mountain of God* and we shall 
recognise how much better the sloping outer walls 
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harmonise with this conception, rising as they do 
like the abrupt bare sides of some pine-topped crag, 
than if they had been uncompromisingly vertical, 
the walls of a house of man's building. 

With tlie destruction of the upper storey there is 
nothing left to show the character of the shrine as 
built by Ur-Nammu, but from what does remain we 
pan see bow splendid a monument bis Zigguret was 
and how well adapted for the use of those proces¬ 
sions which fanned a part of Sumerian religious 
ritual; the priests In robes of state bearing the 
statue and emblem of Nannar up and down the 
triple etati'rasp against the background of coloured 
brick and trees must have made a magnificent 
spectacle, and it is easy to think that some tradition 
of these great feast-days was at the bottom of the 
vision which showed to Jacob laddera set up to 
Heaven and the angels ascending and descending on 
them. Yet the tower was only one part of the Tcmple 
of Nannar. Against one side of it lay the sanctuary 
of that temple, and in front of it, at a lower level, 
stretched the great court, a paved space some ninety 
yards across surrounded with chambers and store¬ 
rooms and entered by a triple gate passing under a 
high gate tower. The excavation of this has taken 
us a long time, and the temple had been so often 
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Peered and repaired that not inucU of the original 
foiLnder*s work survivesj but its plaii and a good 
deal of its history liave come to light. 

The walls which wo first found when we came to 
dig deep along the confines of the temple were not 
those of the Third Dynasty at all; we got down to 
the faunclatiozis of the terrace and yet no sign of 
them appeared, and it looked as if they had been 
completely destroyed. Then it was found that a king 
reigning about three hundred ycar^ after Ur- 
Nammu had enlarged the terrace on which the 
court of the temple stands and had built a new re¬ 
taining wall outside the old and, filling up the space 
between them with rubbish, had erected hia new 
flanking chambers along the edge of the wider plat¬ 
form r we had to dig through the floors of these 
chambers to find the buried remaiiis of the old 
terrace wall. 

When it was found, a fresh problem arose i the 
lower section of the wall which supported the terrace 
waa of mud bricks whose size proved them to be of 
Third Dynasty date, but they bore no stamp of 
authorship ; such of the superstructure as was left, 
the walls of the range of rooms built along the ter¬ 
race edge and enclosing the courtyard, were of burnt 
bricks stamped with the name not of Ur-Nammu 
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but of bis soo Dungi. The bricks of the Ziggurat 
bear Ur-Nanimu's nsiue exclusively, the Ziggurat 
IS part of the temple, and until the lower terrace of 
the courtyard was built the consiraction of the 
Ziggurat tcmicc and of the Ziggurat itself could not 
have been begun ; therefore the mud-brick wall 
upholding the courtyard terrace must have been the 
work of Ur-Nammu. The inscribed cylinders of 
Nabonidus found by Taylor in the upper brickwork 
of the tower state that it was built by Ur-Nammu 
and his son Dungi \ in the Ziggurat itself w^e have 
found no trace of Dungi^s work, but since tower and 
temple are essentially one we can apply the statement 
to the whole building and see how well it harmon- 
ises with discovered facts. 

Ur-Nammu started, as he was bound to do, with 
the substructures p the lower terrace which was to be 
the courtyard area, the higher terrace which was to 
be the platform for the temple sanctuary and the 
Ziggurat* As soon as that wbm done, he concen¬ 
trated all his efforts on the sanctuary (where we find 
bis brick-stamps commonly) and on the great tower, 
and so far as the evidence of the ruins goes he 
finished both these; then, before the walls of the 
outer court had risen above ground-level, the king 
died. Probably the early part of his reign of eighteen 
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years had been spent m wax, and during most of it 
he may have been absent from his capital and not 
so firmly established that he could afford to spend 
much time and money on bricks and mortar; 
certainly his building activity seems to have been 
confined rather to his later years and had been 
deferred too long ; the temple of Nannar is not tJie 
only case at Ur where we Irave found the father^s 
work completed by the son- in this case it was the 
outer court which Ehingi bad to build, and the fact 
of the divided authorship enables us to date the 
building with unusual precision—the scanty relics 
of burnt-brick constmetion which define the out¬ 
lines of the court chambers belong to the very fir^t 
years of tlie reign of the new ting. 

Very little of his work is preserved, and it would 
have been Impassible to make out even its ground- 
plan but for the pious conservaiiYism which Meso¬ 
potamian rulers observ'ed in most of their dealings 
with temples ^ however tliorough might fac the 
repairs required»even though they amounted to the 
complete reconstruction of the fabriCi the restorers 
were nearly always at p^ns to reproduce os nearly 
as might be the general lay-out of the old building- 
Very often they would ra^e the old w alls but leave in 
position one coutsc of hHcks to ser^^e aa a guide to 
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the new buildersi and when. 3 ach reconstiuctioii has 
been repeated more than once we may find in the 
lowe&t four or five courses of the standing waits 
bricks stamped with tlic names of three or four kings 
of different dates, giving with each course a fresh 
chapter in the life-history of the temple. Here 
Dimgi's walls had not been used as a substructure 
for the new building, but were buried uselessly 
beneath its floorsj hacked away and cut across in 
every direction by the labourers who dug the 
treuches for the foundations of the larger temple ^ 
but just enough was preserved to prove that the new 
wort did reproduce^ though on a larger scale and in 
a mote ornate form* the Third Dynasty model, and 
we could with full ecmfidcnce complete on paper a 
plan which in the field w^as represented only by 
fragments of brickwork, shapeless and at fir^ sight 
without meaning. 

When we were clearing the ruins of the sanctuary 
lying under the shadow of the Ziggurat on its north¬ 
west aide wc found, re-used as hinge-sockets in a 
bter doorway, two fragments of limestone carved in 
relief; in the courtyard of the temple Dublal-makh, 
some hundred and fifty yards away to the south-east, 
more carved fragments were discovered which actu¬ 
ally fitted on to the first two, and another piece 
9 
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apparently belonging to the same monument turned 

up in the ruins of yet another temple, E-Nun-maldt. 

The fragments found thus Widely scattered made 
up a considerable part of a limestone stela whicb 
originally measured 5 feet across and may have been 
as much as 15 feet highi It was sculptiired on both 
sides and recorded in pictorial and in written form 
the achievements of Ur^Nammu- One scene at 
least commemorated the king^a exploits In war* for 
we have him seated on tua throne while prisoners 
with bound hands are led before him;; two scenes 
show sacrifice to the gods i two panels, practically 
identical, are of a more unusual sort—the king ia 
represented standing in the attitude of prayer, while 
an angel flying down from above pours water on 
to the ground from a vase held between his hands 
(Plate Xu), An inscription giving a list of the 
canals in the neighbourhood of tJr dug by orders 
of the king explains the scone t U r-Nanunu has been 
responsible for the actual earth-work of the canals j 
but he assigns to the gods credit for the blessed gift 
of water which brings fertility to the land« It is a 
pleasing instance of modesty in a great king, and 
the earliest representation of an angel in art. 

But there was another act of which Ur-Nainmu 
ieems to have been partlcnlarly proud, seeing that 
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to it were devoted no less tHan three distinct 
panels of the relicfp and that is the oonstme- 
tion of the Zigpirat. In one scene the ruler is 
Ehown twice over making libations, on the one 
side to Nannar and on the other side to his wife 
the goddess Nin-Gal, and Nannar holds out to 
him the measuring-rod and coded line of the ar¬ 
chitect, thereby symbol bing his wish that Ur- 
Nammu should build him a house (Plate X&). 
In the next scene p sadly Incomplete p the king obed* 
ienlly presents himself before the god bearing on his 
shoulder the tools of the architect and of the builder^ 
compasses^ mortar-basket^ pick and trowel; in a 
third, yet more fiagmentaiy, the workmen arc seen 
carrying hods of rnettar up ladders and laying the 
bricks of the tower. It is an extraordinary chance 
which has given us together with the best preserved 
of all the ziggurats of Mesopotamia the contempor¬ 
ary record of its building, and scarcely less ejctra- 
ordinary was the chance which brought together 
fragments deliberately smashed and so widely 
scattered. The monument is stiU very far from 
complete, but at any moment we may discover fresh 
bits of what is undoubtedly the most important 
aculpture known from Ur, 

The Ziggurat was itself so solidly built that we need 
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not be surprised if it stood almost unaltered and 
tiofepaired for seventeen hundred and fifty years, 
but the Nannar Temple underwent in that time 
trtany changes* In the courtyard we can trace vax- 
ious modlficatior^ some of which date from very 
little later than the time of Dungi its joint founder: 
new altars were erected ; at one end there was built 
what seems to have been a miniature ziggurat with a 
secret chamber hidden in the heart of Its brickwork j 
and then came the enlargement which has already 
been described. One feature of the new temple 
deserves special mention, for it w^ peculiar in itself 
and was to be copied by future restorers i the outer 
fa^de and the wall dividing the court from the 
sanctuary were decorated wdth brick half-columns, 
down the centre of which ran double grooves or 
recesses j this scheme of ommnent, which belonged 
to the temple standing in Abraham's time, is in 
striking contrast to the normal Sumerian tradition 
of rectangles and heavy masses almost unrelieved 
and must have given to the building a grace quite 
new to the architects of Ur, 

About six hundred years after this reconstruction 
the temple of Nannar had become so ruinous that 
the king who tlien reigned at Babylon and waa over- 
lord of the south country also razed its walls to the 
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groimd and built them afresh; for the outer facade 
he preferred a aimpler style, pkiiily rectangular, but 
perhaps not less impressive ; square buttresses with 
complicated re-entrant angles were sec regubriy 
along the front of the building with a deeper pro¬ 
jection towards the centre, where there stood out 
boldly a huge gate-tower higher and more massive 
than that of former days ; only inside the court the 
front wall of the sanctuary imitated with its rows of 
half-columns the work of six centuries before. 

In about 650 b c. fr^h reconstruction was called 
for* During the preceding age various kings had car¬ 
ried out minor repauB^ and wc find new pavements 
of burnt brick laid down^ the bricks stamped with 
the king's name, and old pavements patched with 
bricks nameless or borrowed from some other work i 
but now the governor who ruled Ur in the name of 
the king of Assyria was obliged by the state of the 
chief temple of the city to embark on a more 
thorough-going restoration. It is eloquent of the low 
estate on which Ur had fallen in these latter days 
that the Assyrian's work should have been of so 
shoddy a character; where he employed burnt 
bricks for wall foundations they were old material 
collected from the mins, mere house-breakers* 
rubbish, and all his new buildings were m mud 
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brick disguised by plaster aud whitewasbp while his 
ficx>rs were but of beaten mudi 
When we started digging out the temple^ the very 
first wall encountered was that of the Assyrian period 
dividing the court from the sanctuary* and at firat 
it puzzled us not a Uttle, Close below the modem 
surface a mud-brict wall was found and the plckman 
was ordered to follow it along i it ran straight for 
perhaps a yard, then took four right-angled turns in 
the length of a foot* then swelled out in a bold curve 
which after 2 feet or so was broken by the eight 
angles of a double recess and continued in a firesh 
curve back to the original line* only to curve out 
as before. The workmanp hard put to it to 
distinguish the crumbling brick at all* was further 
bewildered fay these seemingly inconsequential 
meanderings of what ought to have been a straight 
fecCp and reported that the wall was mad- Mistrust¬ 
ing his workp for it b only too easy for a man armed 
with a pick to carve the soft mud brick into a shape 
quite other than that which the builder gave it* 1 
ordered him to retrace his steps and dig deeper to 
a level at which the bricks might be better preserved; 
he did sOp and at a depth to which the rain-water 
did not penetrate to rot the brickwork foimd the 
wall with its coating of mud plaster and white- 
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wash, pitted mdeed by the ravages of the white 
aet, but almost intact. 

It was the mil built by Sin-balatsu-ikbi the As¬ 
syrian more than 2,5t» years ago, with its row of 
half-columns and recesses copied from a model 
nearly i^Soo years older stiUj and die whitewash was 
no worse than one might see on any modem house in 
the nearest market-tow'n of Iraq v it was crumbly, 
and a touch would flake it off, but it was the pride 
of our Arab pickmen to use their took so delicately 
that the columns freed from the earth glistened 
white, and though the rains of one winter washed 
away virtually every trace of whitewash and mortar 
and reduced the sharp angles and curves of the 
brickwork to a shapeless wavy line, yet we have 
photographs in which the lower part of the wall at 
least looks much as it did when the Assyrians were 
masters of Ur. 

One good reason for the wonderful preservation of 
the whitewash was that the walk had not stood very 
long above ground. Within fifty years of their being 
built, the lower part of them had been protected by 
a solid casing of earth. Nebuchadnezzar, who was 
king of Babylon about 600 B,c., once more repaired 
the Naiinar temple, and part of his scheme was to 
bring the forecourf and the sanctuary to one level by 
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raising the former ; m^es of soil were heaped over 
Sin-balatsu-ikbi^s mud door and a new brick pave¬ 
ment was laid down over this- Using the buried 
footing of the old walls as a foundationi he built new 
walls in mud brick with doorways at the new leveli 
sank a well at one end of the court so as to have a 
handy supply of water for the temple riteSj and then 
remodelled the sanctuary alsOj^ adding to it another 
wing on the south-east side of the 2iggujat and 
putting here a shrine whicht judging from the long 
narrow brick base occupying the greater part of the 
chamber^ was a ‘ boat shrine * containing the model 
of the ship in which the Moon-god crossed the sky 
— that high-prowed and high-stemed ship which is 
so like the moon's crescent. 

This was the last transformation which the ancient 
temple was to undergo ; no other royal builder in¬ 
terested himself in it, and before very long, when 
the Persian conquerors of Mesopotamia changed 
their religion and adopted Zoroastrianism with its 
worship of unembodjed fire, Nannar's great house, 
lik^ all the old temples, was doomed to destruction. 
Of Nebuchadnes^r^a work very litde survives to¬ 
day, only a few patches of brick pavement almost 
flush With the modem sur&ce, a few bricta of tlie 
walls and, deeper underground, the brick boxes 
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which shelter the hinge-stoDes of the doors and prove 
by their position against the jambs of the buried 
doors of the Assyrian that Nebuchadnezzar’s temple 
followed the lines of its predecessor: very little, but 
just enough to complete the life history of the most 
famous of the temples of Ur. 

From the sixth century B.c. back to the twenty- 
third we have traced the evidence of reCDustraction 
and repair and have laid bare what remains of the 
great building which Ur^Nammu planned and did 
not live to finish ; but underneath that there is still 
made soil and in it enough to prove that the Third 
Dynasty temple was not the first to occupy the site, 
though of what went before it we shall never know 
tnuch. In the courtyard we found only a few bricks 
of that ‘ plano-convex ^ type which goes back to the 
fourth millennium before Christ; but when we were 
following up the back wall of the temple encemte 
which runs aloog the edge of the platform behind the 
Ziggurat, wc came on more decisive evidence. 

Inside Ur-Naminu^s wall and parallel with it there 
ran underground^ buried in the fiUing of the plat¬ 
form, a wall of mud bricks ^ slightly round-topped, 
though not quite of the type of those of the First 
Dynasty of Ur, which were laid not flat but on edge 
and slantwise, herringbone fashion. Experfeaco 
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sho’vvs that this peculiar style of building belongs to 
a period between the First and the Third dynasties^ 
and provisionally we may assign it to that Second 
D}i:iasty of Ur about which in fact we know nothing 
at all* The herringbone wall not only is paxaUel to 
the later but shows traces of cross-walls belonging to 
a range of cliambers exactly like the chambers in the 
double platform-wall of Ur-Nanmm and his 
successors ; It is an earlier version of the same thing 
and it must have had the same piurpose^ i,e. it 
enclosed a terrace on which stood a ziggurat and a 
temple of Nannar. 

That there should have been a ziggurat at Ur before 
the days of Ur^Nammu is a foregone conclusion, for 
so important a city aa Ur could not have but 
possessed^ from the earliest time* one of those staged 
towers which were typical of Sumerian architecture ; 
now we know precisely where it stood* Underneath 
the vast bulk of the Ziggurat which we see to-day 
there lies whatever may remain of an older and a 
smaller tower : built probably as early as the reign 
of Mes-anni-pad-da and repaired^ as can be assumed 
from tlie existence of the mud-brick walh by some 
nameless king of the Second Dynasty, the old zig- 
gurat was used by Ur-Nammu as a foundation for 
his more ambitious building and either buried 
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beneath the level of his new terrace or, more pro¬ 
bably. embedded in the core of his tower. It would 
be 3 crime on our part to destroy one of the principal 
monuments of Iraq merely to prove the existence 
of what we know must have existed, and the chance is 
slight that we should find any such treasures as 
enriched the platform of the temple at al ’Ubaid, 
which in like f^hion was buried beneath a new plat¬ 
form built by king Dungi: here theory must suffice, 
for we shall never see the older Ziggurat of Ur. 

In describing the temple I have more than once had 
occasion to mention the hinge-sockets of the doors, 
and the pluase calls for explanation. The Sumerian 
door consisted of a wooden leaf fixed to a pole rather 
higher than itself; the top end of the pole was held 
by a metal ring projecting fitom the comer of the 
door lintel and revolved in it; the lower end was 
shod with metal and went down through a hole in 
the pavement to rest and turn on the hinge-stone. 
This was a boulder of imported hard atone, lime¬ 
stone or diorite, in which a cup-shaped hollow had 
been cut to take the pole-shoe, and generally one 
part of it {when the door was that of a temple) had 
been smoothed and inscribed with die name of the 
king who dedicated the building and of the god in 
whose honour be built it. 
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Door-sockets are thus m^liiable evidence for Ihe 
date and nature of the buildings we unearth ; they 
have to be used with caution, because imported 
stonca were valuable and an old socket would often 
be taken away and re-used for some other building 
than that for which it was first intended and the old 
inscription may no longer apply, but even so the text 
may yield new facts^ and where the atone is cer¬ 
tainly in its ori^nal position the information it gives 
may be invaluable. Without such inscriptions it 
w'ould have been impossible to identify the sanctuary 
of the Nannar temple and so to complete its ground- 
plan ; we had not suspected its position and had no 
notion of the form it might assume, and the walla of 
the Ur-Nammu building were so terribly ruined, 
seldom standing at all above Boor level;, diat at first 
little could be made of them. The dooF-sockets lying 
below floor-level and therefore undisturbed bore the 
inscription * the House of Nannar/ and from their 
position on the wall-line we could fix the where¬ 
abouts of the chamber doom, thus giving sense to the 
plan. 

One furnished ua with a new experience. The ivall 
had vanished and only part of the bitumen-covered 
brick pavement was left, but in it was a square hole 
filled With earth ; going down into this we found not 
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only the block of dionte with Ut-Nammu’a inscrip- 
doQ but, still standing upright in the wom cup-like 
hollow in which it had once revolved, the copper 
shoe of the hinge-pole with a duplicate inscription on 
its side. The contrast between the complete destruc¬ 
tion of the building above ground and the preserva¬ 
tion of the hinge which had not even lost its balance 
on the stone could not but impress one> 

Ai the far end of what we call the Sacred Area, the 
enclosure which contained the various buildings 
dedicated to the Moon-god or to the minor deities 
associated with him, there is another building of Sting 
Ur-Nammu. Part of this was excavated seventy 
y^rs ago by Taylor, and where he dug very little of 
the structure survives to-day ; another part was ex¬ 
cavated by Dr. Hail, and the final clearing was done 
by the Joint Expedition. Dr. Hall found that the 
paved floors were of bricks stamped with the name 
of Dungi and giving the name of the building as ‘ the 

Bouse of the Mountain,'apparently a palace. When 

we dug here we found that the bricks of the actual 
walls were stamped with Ur-Nanunu’s name and 
the title of the building was merely ' the House 
of Nannar,' 'which might apply to almost any 
section of the Sacred Area. 

Here there was a oontradiedoa which had to be 
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straighteQcd out, so we searched the corttera of the 
building for a * foundation-deposit * ^d duly 
found what we had hoped for : built into the wall 
foundations at each comer there waa a bos of burnt 
bricks lined with matting and waterproofed with 
bitumen, and in each bos there stood a copper object 
of which the upper half w^as a bumaii figure from 
the waist upwards aud the loiver half more like a 
nail or cone ; the figure was that of the royal founder 
presented tn the guise of a temple servant or 
labourer bearing on his head a basket of mortar t in 
front of the figure there lay a small atone cut into 
the shape of a brick, the foundation-stone of the 
building. It rvas the regular custom at this period 
in Sumerian history to bury such statuettes and 
stones in the foundation-bosesj and the king's name 
and the name of the temple were recorded on the 
front of the figure and on the polished surface of the 
stone- Wliat was* then* our dismay when, having 
looked to these very objects to solve all our diffi- 
cultics, we found diem absolutely blank I There 
was nothmg to show whedicr the statuette repre¬ 
sented Dungi or Ur-Nammu* whether the building 
rvere a palace or a temple. Then we had recourse to 
the doorways, and at every one we found a socket- 
stone in place, and not one bore a sign of inscription. 
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As the clearing of the building progressed its 
rescmbknco to the nonml temple became more and 
more clear. At one end there was an entrance lead¬ 
ing into a wide but shallow coint from which a 
double gateway fianked by what seemed to be purifi- 
cation-chambers gave access to the main or inner 
court; on the far side of this two doors led through 
httle antechambers into a long room which corre¬ 
sponded exactly with the sanctuary or Holy of 
Holies in other temples close by- A heavy wall run¬ 
ning right through the building separated the 
* temple ' part from a complex of chambers clearly 
of a more domestic nature and divided into two 
apparently residential units each consisting of rooms 
grouped about an open central court; one of the 
groups was reached directly by a doorway from the 
inner court of the ' temple/ the other only by a 
winding passage and double doors from the ‘ sanc¬ 
tuary/ Most temples contained residential quarters 
for the priests, and therefore everything in the 
arrangement of this building agreed with its identifi¬ 
cation as a temple. But as against this there was the 
ambiguity of the teats on the bricks of the floor and 
the walls respectively, the uncompromising blank¬ 
ness of the foundation-figures, which ought to have 
been inscribed, and the equal blankness of the door- 
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sockets—jmd we have never yet found a temple in 
which none of the door-stones bore an insmplion. 
It was an arclueological problem to which perhaps 
m final solutiDn can be given, bnt one which the 
ardueologist ought to do his best to solve so far as 
the evidence allows. 

The contradictioik in the question of authorship 
presents no great difficulty. The walls of a building 
must be put up before the floors are laid, and the 
two operadons need not be the work of one person. 
Ur-Natmna built the walb and then died, leaving 
the building unfinished as he had left unfinbhed the 
Temple of Kannar, and his son Dung! put the final 
touches to it. Ur-Nammu calls it the * House of 
Nannar/ which need mean no more than that it 
formed part of the group of religious foundations 
under the patronage of the god; Dungi may possibly 
have used for the floors bricks mantifsctured for 
another building whose she we have not yet dis¬ 
covered, but there is no need to assume this, and his 
name * the House of the Mountain * may quite w ell 
be the particular name of the building more vaguely 
described by hia father. Copper foundation-figures 
such a$ we found in the comer boxes were, so far as 
we know, only used for reUgious buildings, but then 
they are generally inscribed, and the fact that here 
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they are not is against the building being really a 
temple, and the same is true of the door-socketa. 
'I’he answer oiay he ghnen by the ground-plan p which 
h so like that of a temple that it almost proves the 
budding to be something else. 

We know that according to Sumerian beheft a king 
was the vicc-geneut of god upon eardi — * tenant- 
farmer/ they called him—and that the god wm the 
real ruler of the land^ The god then being the kingp. 
hia court exactly reproduced that of his human 
representative. Attached to the principaJ temple 
there would be ministers of War and Justices of 
ConununicationSp of Agrictilture, of Finance* of the 
JIarem, and so on ; and as with the personncli so it 
was with the house in w hich the visible statue of him 
w^as lodged : in the sanctuary he received the adora¬ 
tion of those who might approach himj but he also 
had his bed-chamber* his place for diniug, and 
necessarily, too, rooms and offices In which the 
business of his temple and estates could be carried 
on. It is most probable that in the details of its 
arrangements a great temple* which was the House 
of God* afforded a close parallel to the palace which 
was the house of the king. We have many examplea 
of temples and none hitherto of palaces* but because 
Ur-Nammu’s building is so like a temple I think 

ID 
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that Vie inay accept Dungi’s name for it and take it 

to be the palace of the kings of Ur, 

If that be so, we might hazard an explanation of 
the copper statuettes. The Sumerian kings cl^ed 
<ll\'ine powers and w'crc deified m their lifetimes^ so 
that the royal palace would fittingly be placed within 
the Sacred Area under Nannar’s protection and its 
founding might well be markied by the same ritual 
as that of a temple ; but where the building was in 
the king's own honour there would be a difficulty 
about the inscription on His statuette, and it might 
be omitted. We have never found an inscribed door- 
socket in a private house, and here the blank stone 
may m ea " that in Dungi’s mind, as his brickinscrip- 
tions show, the idea of the palace of the earthly king 
overshadowed that of the house of god’s vicc-gerent 
himself deified. 

Certainly in this light we can interpret the building 
satiafactorily. The tcmple-Ukc section comprises 
the public reception rooms where the ruler, seated 
on his throne in the long back room, just like the god 
on his pedestal in the sanctuary, gave audience to 
his subjects gathered in the inner court; the two 
groups of residential quarter® were for the king and 
UTq women*fblk respectively, and the difference 
between them agrees well with this, one being easy 
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of access, wiiile the harem-rooms are hidden m\my 
and hard to come to. 

I have gone at length into this subject because the 
interpretation of evidence is not the least important 
part of the field-worker's task^ and I have chosen a 
problem to which the answer is not certain because 
it illustrates better the kind of difficulty which one 
encounters nearly every day and generally forgets 
as soon as it is solved^ If the identification of the 
building which I have suggested is correct^ it adds 
much to its interest^ for it is no thing to pos^ 
sess the ruins of the actual house of the greatest of 
the kings of Ur. 


CTiiiptcf V 

The GmEdlng^ of the Leir54 IOns$ 

THE SPLENDOUR OF THE THTmi PVNAETY OF UR WENT 
out in shame and disaster. The sturdy mountameera 
of Per^ swept over the river-valleyp the Sumerian 
forces were beaten in the fields the king of Ur was 
carried away captive, and when the Hlamitea re¬ 
turned to their hills they left behind them a wasted 
land with its temple ovathrown and its cities in 
ruins. Ur* as the capital of the empire* must have 
borne the brunt of calamity and could not easily 
recover; when the Sumerians again lifted up their 
heads it was another city which took the lead, and 
tlie kings of Isin and Larsa, once vassal states, 
became in turn the overlords of Sumer* 

But tradition was too strong for theae * foreign ^ 
rulers to neglect die old capital and the scat of the 
Moon-^od^s worship, and we find that not only were 
they active in repairing the damage wrought by the 
Elamites p so that most of the important budduigs 
contain bricks stamped with the names of one or 
other of the Isin and Larsa kings, but the last king 
of fain put his own son at Ur as high priest of the 
Moon-goddess Nin-Gal. This royal priest must 
have been something of a diplomat, for when his 
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father lost his throDe and the OFerlorckhip [msed to 
the rival state of Lar^i he still nmnsged to keep hh 
position I that be also prospered in it Is dear from 
the great buildings whidi he set but in his 
inscriptions he is careful to explain that these are 
offerings to the gods for the life of the Larsa king. 

The temple of Nin-Gal had been built by Ur- 
Nammu's grandson, but k was only of crude mud 
brick and we may suppose that it had suffered much 
St the hands of the Elamite invaders ; in any tase^ 
Enannatum the priest determined to rebuild it on 
the o!d lines but in better material. Excavating the 
site, we found hia building standing on the stumps 
of the older walls which had been used by the new 
bricklayers as a foundation^ and so recovered at one 
time the ground-plan of both temples. 

The building was a rectangle measuring 240 feet 
either way, and was surrounded by an enormously 
heavy wall through the heart of which a narrow 
paved corridor ran roimd three sides of it, leading 
from a gate-tower over the niflin entrance to tw'o 
fortified towers at the hr comers ; a similar corridor 
cut straight across the building, dividing it into two 
unequal parts and affording quick access from one 
tower to the others From the outside at least the 
temple must have looked more like a military than a 
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religious structure. Insidep lioweverj, its purpose 
was immistatable. Tbe Uirger section was again 
subdivided by a cross-wall, on one side of which was 
a complete temple lying just inside the main entrance 
and on the other mmor shrines and liviiig-quarters 
for the priests. 

The temple* with its outer and inner courts its two 
little antechambers and its long shallow sanctuary, 
was identical in its arrangement with the audience- 
hall of Ur-Nammu’s palace. At the same time it 
presented certain curious features. Between the 
outer and the inner court were two long chnmbersj 
of which the first had a wide doorway opening on to 
the outer court, and against the back wall^ facing the 
door* a bride base for a statue ; it looked as if this 
was a ^ Court of the Gendies ” to which the general 
public would be admitted to pay their de\^odon3 
before the statue in the half-way shrine* while the 
inner court was reserved for the priests^ To reach 
this one passed through the second narrow chamber, 
round which ran a raised brick bench waterproofed 
with bitumen and having along its edge a runnel for 
water ; the floor also was covered with bitumen and 
sloped gently to the door leading to a tiny room in 
the centre of which was a terra-cotta drain going 
deep down into the eartii. Obviously this was a 
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lii$tral chamber, and here the worshipper would 
purify himself before going farther on to holy 
ground, fhe inner court and the sanctuary had 
been terribly mined, but enough remained of them 
to show the place of the great altar of sacrifice in the 
court and inside the sanctuaiy the bases of the 
statues, the stepped altar, and the * vestry ’ or 
treasury adjoining, while behind the sanctuary was 
the long passage-like chamber from which it is sup¬ 
posed that the priests worked the oracle. 

In all this part, and in the neit section of the 
building, excavation was aLade difficult by the 
presence of later walls whose foundations went down 
nearly as deep as the old work, while in some places 
the old floor-level had actually been re-used and the 
new walls simply set on the existing brick pavement. 
It was no easy matter to unravel the tangle of ruinous 
brickwork and to assign each fragment to its proper 
period, but when this was done the early plan was 
found to be remarkably regular and what had 
seemed mere confusion took on a very definite char¬ 
acter. 

The residential quarters of the priests were the 
most ruined of all, for there had been here a motive 
for more thorough-going destruction. In accord¬ 
ance with the fashion of the hme the priests had been 
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buneil beneath the floors of their houses, anti tije 
brick vaults must have contained riches which 
tempted the avarice of the enemy who plundered 
the temple. In every case the pavements had been 
dug up and the tombs broken into and rifled so 
completely that there was scarcely anything over¬ 
looked indeed, the only object worth mentioning 
which we found was a human in glazed frit. 
Interesting in itself as being one of the earliest 
examples of polychrome glaze discovered in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, it was a tantalising sample of what the graves 
mtm once have contained, for the little statue from 
which it had been broken off was probably a rich 
and elaborate work of art. 

Neat to the living-quarters we found, very much 
better preserved, a building of a quite novel sort. 
From the corridor which ran through the temple 
precLucts there opened off a narrow passage between 
blank walls with a door at the farther end ] going 
through the door, one found oneself in a similar 
and parallel passage leading in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, again with one door at the far end of the side 
xvall [ this took one across a narrow room and down 
two more passages back into the comdor ; it svas a 
regular little maze of which the long central room 
contained the secret. Standing beriveen its two 
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doors, one looked down the length of a chamber, 
now of course roofless and with undecorated brick 
walls standing only 5 feet high. The pavement 
was of bricki but the farther half of it was covered 
with bitumen on whose surface could be distm^' 
guished the impress of the reed mats which had 
once been spread there. Standing upright above the 
pavement, in which it was firmly bedded, was a large 
slab of white lunc^tone^ once round-topped, and 
Side by side at its foot there lay fixed into the bitu¬ 
men of the floor two other round-topped slabs of 
grey marble (Plate XI n), and on each of the three 
stones, in characters intentionally defaced but still 
legible, there was an inscription which read ■ Bur- 
^ Sin king of Ur, king of Sumer and Akkad, king of 
the Four Quarters of the Earth, has built this to 
hia lady Nm-GalJ Against a side wall there was 
a low bench or table of bricks, and that wa^ nil* 
What it meant wa^ beyond doubt. The temple of 
the priest Enannatum reproduced exactly the older 
temple founded by Bur-Sin; in that there had been 
a little sanctuary set aside for the worship of the 
royal founderi who was also a god* When the Third 
Dynasty came to an end and the Ekmites sacked Ur, 
they broke up the sanctuary and tried to erase the 
name of the king, but Enaunaturup repairing the 
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buiidmgp nepaired the shrine also and set np ohdc 
mot^ the dishonoured stones. Probably a statue of 
the king was enthroned against the upright stone^ 
and on either ride of it would be set poles capped 
with the symbols of powerj mace-heads and the 
heads of beasts ; offerings would have their place on 
the brick table and walls and floor would be gay with 
hangings and rugs ■ the pious would come down the 
winding passages and# pausing at the far end of the 
shrine# would pay their homage to the memory of 
the deified ruler. The shrine is dismantled now, of 
necessity, for the exposed ruins at Ur crumbl^in the 
rain and wind and are shrouded again in drifting 
sand; but the whole chamber has been recon¬ 
structed in the Museum at Baghdad p and stands 
there unique evidence of the divine honours paid 
to Sumerian kings. 

The rest of the great four-square building beyond 
the cross corridor conristed of a second temple of a 
different pattern. From the main court three arched 
doorways led to the sanctuary, where the statue of 
the goddess set ou a high brick base looked out to 
the court. All round and behind the sanctuary were 
service chambers and magazines devoted to various 
uses* In one a quecriy-shaped pit sunt in the pave-, 
ment puzzled us until modem analogy proved that 
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it waa a weaver’s pit, wherein the weaver aits with 
hJs legs below floor-level while he works at hia low 
loom. Another set of rooms formed the kitchen : in 
an open court there was a well, and by it a bitumen- 
proofed tank for water, and a big copper ting let 
into the pavement was for the rope, so that the 
bucket might not be lost down the well; ^nst one 
wall were two fireplaces for boiling water, and 
against another the brick ' cutting-up table,' the 
crtss-CTDSS marks of the butcher’s knife clearly visible 
on its top ; in a side-room was the beehive-shaped 
oven for baking bread, and in another room the 
cooking-range with two furnaces and circular flues, 
and in the flat top of it rings of small holes where the 
cauldrons were to be set: after thirty-eight centuries 
one could yet light the fires and reconstruct wi^ aU 
Its activities the oldest kitchen in the world. 

But it was the sanctuary and the courtyard that 
gave us the best results. W^e had been a long time 
getting down to them, for close under the surface 
there were remains of the late Babylonian period 
which had to be planned and noted before they 
could be removed, and they were so fragmentary 
that we were hard put to it to make sense of them. 
The mud-brick walb liad vanished and only broken 
pavements survived in patches, and it was hard to 
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see where any one room began and ended. We Eiad 
done OUT best and started to pull up the floors when 
a discovery was made which completed or conhnned 
the rather theoretical ground-plan we had evolved. 
Along every wall was a row of brick hoses pkcod 
immediately below the pavementj bo that a pave¬ 
ment brick formed the lid of each j three bricks 
set on end made the bos, whose fourth side* facing 
inwards to the room, was left open^ and in each 
sentry-box stood a roughly modelled and painted 
figure of unbaked clay. There were snakes and dogs 
and gryphons, human figures and figu res of men with 
the heads of lions or bulb, with bulls* kgs or fishes^ 
bodieSfc every sort of kindly demon that might guard 
the house and keep off sickness or ill-luck (Plate 
XIV Up fadng p. 175); and with each there was a bit 
of bone or a few calcined grains of barley^ the relic 
of the feast that had been made when the guardians 
were put in their places. Cuneiform texte tell ua 
about these figures and of the ceremony of their 
instalment with mystic formuhB and prayers ; now 
we had actually found them still on duty, and they 
preserved for us at least the outline of the house. 

Below this more shoddy buildings had to be re- 
movediand then we came on a series of fairly massive 
mud-brick walk which proved to be those of a great 
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Louse built probably for the temple priests itx about 
T4JQO BX.j wth separate dwellings all giving on a 
central court. We were stiU high up in the momidt 
some 6 feet or more above the level of the pave¬ 
ments of Enanriatum's temple* and this was a good 
sign. In this pure of the building the walls* except 
for the open space of tlie courtyard* were close 


together* enclosing small chambers 1 and the walls 
were very thick; consequently when the upper 
parts of them were overthroAvn* the debris filled the 
rooms to a considerable height and the builders of 
the succeeding age could not be bothered to remove 
it I it was simpler to build on the top of the mounds 
and where the old oourt left a low-lying hollow to 
put in a flight of brick steps down to it* Thus we 
found the walls of the chambers roimd the sanctuary 
standing 6 fcct high and die fallen rubble between 
them undisturbed, and as we went down through 
this we were delighted to €ome across a layer of 
ashes and burnt wood spread over the entire area* 
Nothing helps an excavator like violent destruction* 
If a building has faUen slowly into decay* one cari be 
sure that the impoverished inhabitants have removed 
everything of value. The best thing that can happen 
is a volcanic eruption which buries a place so 
deeply that nobody goes back to salve hia belongings; 
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but the ideal ccmditiong of a Potupeii arc seldom 
met with, and oac must be thankful for smaller 
merries. If an enemy sacks a temple or a town, he 
1$ sure to overlook some objects at least wMch were 
of small intrinsic value for himj but may be very 
precioiis for the archeologist; and if he was so 
considerate as to set &e to the place and overthrow 
its walls, there h the hirther probability that his 
search was hurried and that no one else troubled to 
look for what he left behind, 

So it was here. The ashes represented the ceilings 
and the panelling of the walls^ and below them, lying 
on tlie brick pavement^ there were hundreds of 
fragments of alabaster and soapstone vases and 
splinteia of broken statues. One small statue wc 
found entire, a heavy and cliun^ figure carved in 
black stone representing the goddess Ban seated on 
a throne supported by geese ; only her nose (which 
was made separately) was mmlngi and round the 
head were the small drilled holes to secure the gold 
crown which the robbera had tom off before dis¬ 
carding tliie statue. Ban was the patroness of the 
poultry farm, and this figure of her in its flounced 
and pleated dress reaching to the anklesj squat and 
thick-set| has an appropriately domestic look ; it is 
far from bring a first-class work of art^ but as it is 
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one of the very few SuTncriaa female statues in the 
round which time haa preserved to us, it must rank 
high amongst onr discoveries* 

More fragmentary, for most of the head had van¬ 
ished, but it was of far finer work, was a little seated 
figure of Nin-Gal herself, which bore a long inscrip- 
tion stating that it had been dedicated by no less a 
person than the priest Enannatum, the second 
founder of the temple. This was pieced together 
from many fragments widely scattered. As the 
splinters of stone were collected and deaned there 
began a regular jig-saw game, and it was moat exdting 
to watch them gradually growing up into complete 
vessels, somedmes inscribed with, the names of 
ancient kings. A Sumerian temple, like a modem 
cathedral, was a veritable musemri of antiquities | for 
centuries piou 3 kings and others had been offering 
their treasures for the service of the god, and the 


temple strong-rooms would contain objects of all agcs^ 
It was here that we found the alabaster lunar disk of 
Sargou's daughter, and here too the limestone relief 
showing sacrihee being done by a princess of much 
older date—the latter was neariy a thousand years 
old and the former seven hundred when the robbers 
broke into the treasury where both were preserved. 

One object of peculiar interest* We found part 
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of a ^ne cup insdribed with a dedkation by the 
daughter of king Dungi. herself a high priestess of 
the Moon-god ; another cup fragment bore Uie 
name of Sargon of Akkad, the great king who reigned 
350 yeara before Dungi; and then it was found that 
the two fcagmente joined together and that both in¬ 
scriptions belonged to one and the same cup. How* 
it came about that the princess owned what had 
been so long before the property of king Sargon we 
cannot tell, bnt that she did so is another proof of the 
way in which in the ancient as in the modem world 
objects might long survive their generation i we 
shall see later how another royal priestess of Ur 
indulged in a pa^ion for * antiques/ 

The stone fragments lay thickest in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the sanctuary, but in the courtyard also 
they w^ere fairly abundant; at one end of thia we 
found bits, unfortunately not very numerouSi of a 
large alabaster slab inscribed with a list of the royal 
bcnefactiojis which had enriched the temple^ and ui 
the middle of tlie court scanty remains of n much 
more interesting doemnent. There stood here a big 
base of ^Ud brick, and on it and round it we picked 
up pieces of fine-grained black stone covered with 
inscription; clearly the stone had originally been 
erected on the base, and enough remained of the 
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text to show that it ettumefated the conquests of 
the famous king and law-girer, Hammurabi of 
Babylon, that Amraphnel who is mentioned in the 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis as a contemporaiy of 
Abrah^: Hammufabi reduced Ur to subjection, 
and this was his war rnemom] set up in one of the 
chief temples of the city (Plate XI A). 

Scattered at random in the chambers of the temple 
we found a number of inscribed clay tablets, part of 
the ordiimy business records of the building. Such 
tablets arc very often dated by the years of the 
reigning king, and on these we had repriieDted moat 
of the kings of Laraa, several years of Hammurabi, 
and the reign of bis son almost continuously down 
to the eleventh year, and that was the last of the 
senes. Now, the eleventh year was marked by a 
rebellion of the southern cities against Babylon, ami 
the twelfth year was named ' that in which the king 
destroyed the walls of Ur ’; here, then, we had a 
fixed date and a touch of drama. Ur had rebelled, 
and the destruction of Hammurabi's war mernorial 
rnust have been an act of defiance on the part of the 
citiaens; within twelve months, in the year 1885 
a,C., so nearly as we can reckon it, the Babylonian 
troo^ burst into the city, looted Nin-GaPs temple, 
flinging away what it was not worth their while to 

II 
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carry off, and set it on foe : die cballefige and its 

punishmeat were clearly written in the ruins., 

It was not only the temple of Nin-Gal that suffered 
from the fury of tlie troops of Bahylon ; just out¬ 
side the limita of the Sacred Area we excavated a 
section of the town proper* the residential quarter* 
and this too showed by its scorched walls and ash- 
covered £oor^ that it had been overtaken at the same 
time by a like fate* It was one of the oldest parts of 
the city, w^here for many hundreds of years bouses 
had been built and fallen mto decayp only to pile up 
a platform for fresh buildingi so that by zooo B.c. 
it was a hill rising high above the plaio. Now the 
slopes were cut into terraces^ and the houses of the 
time of Abraham stood on varying levels stepped 
down from the mound^s summit to the flat ground 
below J when they were destroyed the uppermost 
might suffer severely, but those on the lower ter¬ 
races were deeply buried by the rubbish fallen from 
above, and many were so well preserved that it was 
easy to picture them as having been deserted but 
yesterday instead of thirty-eight centuries ago* 

The illusion was greatly helped by the method of 
digging which we adopted here^ for instead of dig¬ 
ging do^m from the top vre dug from the bottom up¬ 
wards. At the outset wc encountered, high up^ 
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buildings of n later date^ and being unwilling xo 
destroy these without the justificatiaii of further 
discoveries awaitiog ns underneath, I made the work¬ 
men go down in cemin spots between the walk of 
the late buildings to sound the deeper levels ; 10 or 
iz feet down we encountered walls which were built 
of humt brick below — anything from five to fifteen 
courses of good brickwork set in mud mortar—and 
above of crude mud bricky These were good stout 
vvaJb z feet thick; but w^hereas the bumt-brick 
foodags were as true as when they were first built^ 
the supcratructure of mud brick had often been 
pushed out of the straight by the weight of the later 
buildings on top of them^ and* since they no longer 
presented a vertical fkce^ would be extremely 
difEcult to trace if one came upon them from above. 
The workmen therefore were ordered to work at 
the bottom of their pitSj following the bmnl brick 
first, and otily when its direction was certain clearing 
away the overhanging earth and exposing the face of 
the mud brick; where the mud brick had perished, 
as was often tlie cssCj the street or r€K>m. was deared* 
hut the earth was left resting on the top of the burnt 
brickwork and gave the appearance of the wall w'hidi 
no longer existed. This^ as 1 said* helped the illu¬ 
sion* but it was also an economical way of excavating* 
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as it minjnusod the quantity of soil to be removed* 
and where a wall of the later period caindded with 
one of the earlier there was no need to destroy it in 
order to explore the earlier levels. 

The houses excavated were private houses of 
middie-class rather than of wealthy citizens ; they 
were of different sizes, and their ground*plaii varied 
according to the exigencies of the available space and 
the means of the owner; but on the whole they 
conformed to one general plan. They had been 
plundered and burnt in 1885 b.c., and they had been 
built at any time between that date and zioo B.C., 
most of them having been more than once restored 
or reconstructed, so that riiey gave quite definitely 
the type of dweUing belonging to a representative 
class during a fixed period (Plates XII and 
XIII o). 

Judging from the private houses of the age of 
Nebuchadnezzar which had been excavated by the 
Germans at Babylon, we had expected to find very 
modest dwellings one storey high and built of mud 
brick conning of three or four rooms opening on 
to a court: instead of this W’e discovered that in 
Abraham’s time men lived in houses built with wails 
of burnt brick below, rising in mud brick above, 
plaster and whitewash hiding the change in material, 


Plate XII 
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two storeys HgK, and containing as inany as thirteen 
or fourteen rooms round a central paved court which 
supplied light and air to the house. The streets were 
narrow, winding, and unpaved, with on either side 
blank walU unbroken by any windows, streets such 
as one secs in any modem native town, impoasible 
for wheeled trafijc. Against one house a mounting- 
block showed that donkeys would be used for riding 
or for freight, and the comers of the narrow lan^ 
were carefully rounded off to prevent injury to goods 
or riders. 

Tlirough the front door of a house one passed into 
a riny lobby with a drain in its floor where the visitor 
might wash his hands or feet, and from that into the 
central court. On one side rose the brick stairs lead¬ 
ing to the upper floor, and behind the stairs was a 
lavatory with its terra^^otta drain ; then came the 
kitchen, distinguished by its fireplace and the stone 
grinders left on the ground ; a reception-room with 
two doors or one door unusually w-ide was for guests, 
another room might be for the servants, and yet 
another the domestic chapel Though the wails 
stood in some places as much as 10 feet high, there 
was no sign of ceiling-beams, so the ground-floor 
rooms must have been lofty, a great advantage in this 
hot climate. Of the upper floor aotliing remained, 
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and it 3 existence had to be deduced frum meb 

evidence as was aTi-ailable* 

In the first pkcCi there was the staircase. It la true 
that the stairs might lead only to a flat roof, but it 
seemed unlikely that ^o much of the restricted 
ground-space would be sacrificed to stairs serving no 
better purpose than that; the late houses at Babylon 
had flat roofed but the only approach to them was by 
outside laddersj not by solid stairs ; moreover^ the 
use of the rooms on the ground-floor was tolerably 
certain* and there was no accommodadon left for the 
family—there must therefore have been rooms above 
reserved for tlieir 1 iving-quarters. The walls , internal 
and external alike* were so solid that it was natural 
to suppose that all ro$c to dte full height of the 
house I so that the rooms above would duplicate those 
of the ground-floor^ and in that case the access to 
them had to be considered^ Below* all the chambers 
opened on to the court; abovep a passage rutmiug 
round would have made the rooms impossibly small 
even if the floors would have stood the weight of a 
cross wall* which was unlikely* so that either they 
all opened out of each other or there was some otl^er 
method of approach. 

In the middle of each courtyard there was a drain 
to carry off water* and in one case part of the pave- 
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menE had got into disrepair and a square patch of 
bricks had been laid round the drain-head on the top 
of the old pavement ^ this meant that the centre of 
the court was higher than the pavement nearer the 
wallsj and water spilt on that surrounding part could 
never get to the drain^ which therefore could not 
be intended to drain the court. Now, the roof of the 
house would be nearly flat, but sloping slightly in¬ 
wards so as to carry OS' the rain-waterp which would 
fall into the courtp and its area was great enough for 
MV ordinary stoirn to flood the court at once unless 
there were ready means of escape ; the water could 
escape only if it fell not close to the house walk* but 
direct!)'' on to the raised pavement in which the 
drain was^ and for this to be possible the roof had to 
project over the court considerably beyond the wall 
line- If this were so, the part of the yard which 
could not be drained would never get ^riously wet. 
If the roof projected so much, it was presumably to 
shelter something, and the only possible thing was a 
gallery running round the court and giving access 
from the stair-head to the upper rooms^ whose 
doors in that case would correspond exactly to 
the doors on the ground-floor* 

Examining the pavement carefully^ we found that 
a single brick which w^as lying on it tow^ards one 
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comer was not there by accident but was bedded 
firmly in day, and round it were remains of carbon¬ 
ised wood. The ai^nuent from this ^vas clear. If 
the roof prtyccted and if there w’ere beneath it a 
galleryj there must have been comer posts for its 
support: given the character of the normal Eastern 
carpenter, one at least of tiie posts would be too 
short and would have to be jacked up on a bnek or 
stone, and the brick actmlly found would be such a 
pole-rest and the burnt wood represented the pole. 
Restoring three other poles in oomesponding places 
at the other comers, we found that we had a wooden 
gallery just 3 feet wide whose supports were con¬ 
veniently arranged not to block any of the ground- 
floor doors. The staircase opened on to this, and by 
its means one could go round to any of the upper 
rooms without passing through the others. An omen 
quoted on a contemporary tablet states that ‘ rooms 
opening out of each other are unlucky, but those 
opening on to the court bring good luck,’ and our 
restoration eiactly fulfilled the requirements of 
superstition as well as of convenience. 

We must revise considerably our ideas of the 
Hebrew patriarcli when we leam that his earlier 
years were spent in such sophisticated surroundings i 
he was the citutea of a great city and inherited the 
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traditions of an ancient and highJy organised civilisa¬ 
tion. The houses themselves bespoke comfort and 
ev'cn luxuiy. Apart from the actual hbnc there was 
little left to throw light on the daily life of the in¬ 
habitants, but one or two stores of tablets did bear 
witnesa to their intellectual interests. We found 
copies of the hymns which were used in the service 
of the temples, and with them matheinatical tables 
from plain sums in addition to formulffi for 
the extraction of square and cube roots, and other 
texts in which the writeis had copied out the old 
building inscripdons extant in the city and had com¬ 
piled in this way an abbreviated history of die 
principal temples. 

And another illuminating discovery was that of the 
private chapels attached to the houses (Plate Xllli), 
At one end of the room the pavement would be raised 
by a single course of flooring-bricks, and on this 
there would be built against the back wall a brick 
altar; above the altar or at one side of it there 
would be a shallow niche in the wall-face which 
was presumably intended for the sacred picture or 
clay figurines of the god, and against the side wall a 
square brick column of uncertain use \ under the 
‘ nave ^ floor there would boa vaulted brick tomb m 
w'hich each member of the family was laid when his 
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turn came to die. Not every house had a chapel, 
and where there was none the family vault might lie 
under any room, and sometunes beneath the floors 
we found other aiogle burials, the bodies set under 


inverted clay coRiiis shaped like baths. It was the 
custom that the dead man continued to inhabit the 
house in which he had lived and his heirs dwelt 
on in the rooms above his grave ; the custom, bar* 
barous as it may seem at first sight, accords with that 
feeling of family continuity which is so strong, for 
example, in the ancient Hebrews. 

Occasionally wc unearthed in the house ruins some 
of the Small clay figures of which very many examples 
have been found in other parts of the residential site, 
figures representing gtxls and their worshippers. 
Sometimes they are rough models of the great temple 
statues, sometimes they seem to be of a more inti¬ 
mate sort ; but where the statues in stone or precious 
metal have for the most part disappeared, these clay 
copies afford invaluable material for the study of 
contemporary art. They have a further interest in 
that they arc the ierapl^^ the household images 
which Rachel stole from her father and Jacob burled 
tinder an oak in Shechera, They may have formed 
part of the furniture of the domestic chapels, and 
certainly they illustrate that more personal side of 
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religion about which the texts concerned with the 
temple ritual have little or nothing to say. 

One other aspect of life in the Ciiy of Abraham is 
brought into relief by our excavadons. In the temp! e 
of Dubhl-mflth, about which more will be said bter, 
there was found a hoard of many hundreds of tablets 
belonging to the business arthivea of the building. 
As king and landowner the god received rent and 
dthes and offerings of all sorts, and since there was 
no coined money* all these dues were paid in kind 
and required storage-room in the temple; hence the 
need of the magazines which surround every sanc¬ 
tuary* The Sumerians were esaentially business-like, 
and no transacrion was recognised in law unless it 
was witnessed to by a written document* and so for 
all incomings the priests drew up formal receipts of 
which copies were filed in the temple archives; 
whether it were a herd of sheep or a single cheese* 
a bale of wool or copper ore from foreign parts, the 
receipt was duly made out and entered. As the stores 
were drawn upon for the usa of the temple* anlciials 
required for sacrifice* oil for squeaking door-hinges* 
wood for making a statue or gold for adorning it* the 
responsible official drew out an mue voucher giving 
the name of the recipient and his authority for the 
denrandp and copies of these too w'cre filed ; a great 
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hoard of these auch as we found in Dubtal-makh 
throws no little light on the secular ac|iyitie& of a 
religious house. 

Furdier there were on the temple premises regular 
factories where the raw materials paid as tribute 
were manuiactuieid into finished goods^ and we have 
elaborate balance-sheets of such a factory in which 
women attached to the service of the god were ern- 
ployed in spinning wool and weaving dothj balance- 
sheets drawn up every month and three months with 
a Ttomina] roll of the workers, and, in parallel 
cotumnS} the amount of raw wool each had received, 
the tally of her work and its cost reckoned by the 
issues made to her of food and supplies. It is all very 
practical and curiousiy modem, and again we see 
how very different from what we might have thought 
were the antecedents of the Hebrew people^ 


Chapter Vt 

The Aiiddk Age of Batylon 

FROM THE TIME OF THE DESraUCTlOS WEOUGHT BV 
the Babylonians m 1885 darkness shrouds the 
dty of Ur for nearly five hondned years* For the 
country as a whole it was not an exciting period ; a 
succession of kings who are little more than names 
sat on the throne of Babylon and added nothing to its 
history. At Ur not a single monument bears witness 
to anyone of them; so far asour excavations have gone 1 
not one word of writing and not a brick in any of the 
buildings belongs to this stagnant age, and we can 
only suppose that the old buildingSj patched up after 
the Babylonian inroad, were somehow sufficiently 
maintained not to make rebuilding unperative. At 
last* about 1400 B.C., there arose a king in Babylon, 
nam ed Kuri-Galzu, who took an interest in the south 
country and thought it w'Oith while to spend money 
mbricksand mortar 1 he started to repair the temples 
of the old Sumerian capital, but thioge had been 
allow ed to go so far that bis programme extended to a 
virtual reconstructioii of at least the centre of the city. 

The moat striking monument of his that aurvives 
is the temple called Dublal-makh, the House of 
Tablets* Not far the cast comer of the 
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Ziggur^t there was a little low mound which we 
could identic aa one into which Taylor had dug 
stventy years before and had found in it n tWi^o- 
roomed brick building with arched doors which he 
took to be a sranll house of late date* We cleared of 
the clean drift-sand the two rooms which Taylor's 
workmen had roofed in vdth mats, so high did the 
walls stands and had used a shelter for themselves, 

and then proceeded to lay bare the outer face. Of 
the brick arches over the two side doors which 
Taylor had noted, one had since fallen, but the other 
remained intactj and the bricks of doorway and of 
wallsr good burnt bricks laid in bitumen mortarj 
Were freely stamped with Kuri'Galzu^s name and 
proved that this was no late building but a temple 
of the fourteenth century before Christ. The arch 
was by a thousand years the oldest example of an 
arch standing complete above ground, and though 
we have since found other arches older by nearly 
two thousand years p yet when the disco very was 
made in the winter of 1924 we could hail it as one 
w'hich revolutionised the history of architecture- 
Two more discoveries folioW'ed* First we found 
that though the building of burnt brick consisted of 
two small rooms only p yet it had been added to at a 
later period wdth walls of mud brick which with 
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their decoration of vertical groovea imitated the 
older work, from which, thanks to a coat of plaster 
and whitewash applied to the whole, they were 
indistinguishable ; about this addition I shall 
speak later. Then we found dmt the brick pave- 
metit which extended in front of the building 
belonged to the later period only ; the walls of burnt 
brick went down deeper, and when we dug to their 
true grounddcvcl this reached out only for 5 or 6 
feet and then a fresh wall, grooved like tha t of the 
temple, dropped to a tower pavement. We followed 
this round and, cutting through the late brickwork 
and paved Hoor, exposed the original buildings an 
isolated two-roomed shrine standing on a high 
pedestal which projected from the edge of die 
Ziggurat platform into a wide courty^ard surrounded 
by high walls and chambers \ this was the real 
DubUl-makb of Kuri-Galzu (Plate XIV i). 

Of the little temple the antechamber was oblong 
in shape and had probably been vaulted ■ the inner 
shrine was square and, judging from the exagger¬ 
ated thickness of ita walls, must have been roofed 
with a dome \ the outer dtxir and that between the 
two rooms were unusually wide and their jambs 
were elaborately adorned with reveals, and since the 
smaller doors were arched it can sdely be assumed 
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that they were a.rch€d al$0» This would ^gtec with 
the imne of the building as inscribed oa the bricta of 
the doorw"ay i instead of * Tiie Hou&e of Tablets * we 
find here written * The Great Gate *; and when seven 
hundred and fifty years later the temple was restored 
by the AssjTianSj it w^ss the * gate * that was most 
• emphasised. We found a door-socket of beaurilaL 
green stone bearing a long inscriptiQil, tn which the 
governor of the dty, after describing the dilapidation 
of the old buildings boasts that he restored the Great 
Gate and set up doors of box-wood overlaid with 
brass» having silver hinges and lock-plates of gold. 
Why one and the same temple should possess two 
different namea was not obvious until furdier excava¬ 
tions solved the problem in a very mteresting way. 
Most of the bridt pavement inside the ante-cham¬ 
ber had been destroyed by Taylor's workmen, smd 
we therefore could dig dowm below floor-level with¬ 
out doing further damage- Just where the floor had 
been, the dtaracter of the bricks in the walls changed 
slightly, and stamped upon them was the name not 
of Kuri-Galzu but of a king of Mn who had reigned 
seven hundred year$ before him ; and the walls went 
down to the level of the outer court. Working on the 
outer face of the building where the pedestal had 
fallen away, we found that while the containing- 
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wall of the latter was Kuri-Galzu’s work, the filling 
consisted of broken bricks of the Isin period, and 
instead of running under the walls of the temple 
proper it only ran up against them; in short, the 
pedestal was not what it appeared to be, a substruc¬ 
ture on which the temple was built, but a skin 
masking the base of its walls; and the masked 
portion was older t han the superatructure. 

Now things became clear, Kuri-Galzu had found 
tlic fsin temple ruinous and even its foundations 
giving away; he bad razed the walk down to a 
height of about 6 feet from the ground, built a fresh 
wall round them, and had filled in the space between 
the old and new walls, and the interior of the 
chambers, so as to make one solid block j then on 
the stumps of the old walls, now flush with hk plat¬ 
form surface, he had built a temple which was an 
exact replica of its predecessor ; even the grooves 
on the wall-kce reproduced the decoration of the 
time of the Isin king. But this older temple was 
not the first to occupy the site ; under its walls we 
found others, rather differently aligned, stamped 
with the name of Bur-Sin, king of Ur m the Third 
Dynasty, and at the back was mud brickwork, part 
of it of the same Third Dynasty period—about 
azao B.c. and part of it built in the herringbone 
12 
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style with round-topped bricks and going back some 
hundreds of years more to the Second Dynasty. The 
Second Dynasty brickwork was a relic of tlie great 
ring-wall which enclosed the Ziggurat terrace, and 
since that line never altered, the back of DublaJ-makh 
was always flush with or embedded in the terrace wall. 
Examining the temple again in the light of this 
knowledge, we could see that its own back wall was 
not original but an after-thought—it was a blocking 
of what had once been an opening; and the oldest 
floor surviving in the sanctuary, that of Bur-Sin, was 
not Rat but was steppeii up from the antechamber 
so as to bridge the difference of levels between the 
low-lying outer court and the Ziggurat terrace. 
Originally the building had been the gateway of the 
Ziggurat, ‘ The Great Gate.’ The foundation- 
inscription of Bur-Sin found on a door-socket 
further helped us ; the building had been roofless 
and ruinous, and he had repaired and covered it in 
and lifld made it * his Court of Justice, the net from 
which the enemies of Bur-Sin shall not escape.* 
That was the last clue required. 

The original building was the gateway to the 
Ziggurat, and since by it one passed on to holy 
ground, the particular precinct of the Moon-god, it 
was itself holy, and in the inner gatechamber there 
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vvauld AimjQst certainly be put a statue or an altar to 
ivliicb one could pay reverence on entering; from 
a gate to a gateway shrine is but a natural transition. 
By the lutmemorial custom of the East the judge 
‘ sits in the gate to give judgment/ and already by 
the time of Bur-Sin tlie Ziggurat gate had by its 
special sanctity come to be regarded as the king's 
supreme court. A remodelling of the Ziggurat plat¬ 
form and the making of a new entrance to it did away 
with the raison d'itr$ of Dublal-makhj and the door 
to the terrace btocked up and the building 
became simply a two-roomed temple. 

But juat as the name Ludgate has survived the walls 
of London, so tradition preserved the old name of 
the Great Gate, and even when Kuri-Galsru restored 
it in the fourteenth century this was the title 
inscribed by him on its door-jambs^ The court still 
aat here, aud its findings^ written on clay tablctSp 
were stored in the temple archives to be consulted in 
future cases^ and from the uew pedestal^ standing 
under the huge arched doorway with the statue 
of the god in his shrine visible in the background 
as the inspirer tmd ratifier of judgment, the judges 
would pronounce their senteuce to the crowd 
assembled in the broad paved court below^ 

Nearly always the inscriptions of Kuri-Gaizu begin 
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with a set formula, ‘ that which was fallen down ajid 
of old time ruined from, its foundations he has 
rehinlt,' milking no claim to originality. He restored 
Dubkl-makh, he restored the great temple of 
Njumar, as has been desenbedi and. the smaller 
temple of Mannar and his wife, the building called 
E-N im-makli. There is only one striking exception 
to the rule. Of the temple of Min-Gal set up by the 
royal priest Enatimtum, the north-western half he 
did as restore, so far as the small temple in it 
was concerned, but the rest of tbe building was too 
ruinous and too deeply buned. Here he abandoned 
the old plan, and over tlie mounds coFering the 
south-eastern temple set up houses for the lodging of 
the priests. But since Nin-Gai for some reason or 
other required twin shrines, Kuri-Galzu founded a 
new one inside the Ziggumt enclave on ground 
which had hitherto stood open, and here his inscrip¬ 
tions give him full credit as the first builder. It is 
interesting to see that here, where he had a free hand, 
the king adopts a plan unlike tliat of any of the older 
temples. There is an outer court with buildings 
round it, but the sanctuary complex, the temple 
proper, forms an isolated block, a small square 
compact building divided into a number of narrow 
chambers all once vaulted while over the ocntral 
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chamber rose a dome ! it is eatactly in the Ibie of 
descent of modem Arab architecture. 

Kuri-Galzu not only founded a temple here, but 
started a tradition. To unearth his building we had 
to dig through two temples of later dates set in the 
same place and dedicatfed to the same goddess. By 650 
BX. the Babylonian building was ruined and buried 
in its ruins, and the Assyrian governor who was com¬ 
missioned to restore thesacred buildings of Urhad to 
start his work afresh and at ahigherlevel. A hundred 
years later Nabonldus, last of the independent kings 
of Babylon IP re-floored this temple and added to it a 
new and more imposing entnuice^ on the strength of 
such alterations claiming it as his own construction. 

The reconstructed building was in a very ruinous 
state and contained few features of mteresti but that 
of Sin-balatsu-ikbi the Assyrian proved more fruit¬ 
ful. One feature was distinctly novel. In the court¬ 
yard he dug a wellj and m the lining of this end in 
the coping-wall put bricks bearing an astonisiimg 
variety of inscriptions. The temple was that of Nin- 
Gal| but in it there were side-chapels and altars and 
statues of many minor deities who formed the retinue 
of the great Moon-goddesa, and as the well served all 
these alike, different bricks bore the name of each i 
made * for the throne ’ of this god and ' for the 
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altar of that, a specUtieQ of each had been inserted 
in the wall of the well, and between them they gave 
a remarkable idea of the catholicity of the worship in 
a single tnnple. 

When we came to pull up the bricks of the paving 
We were surprised to find below them the foundation 
cones, neatly-finished clay objects shaped like sugar- 
cones and covered with cuneiform writing, standing 
point upwards in the earth. From very early times 
such cones had been employed, and alw'ays with a 
certain change of fashion. Let into the sloping face 
of the mud-brick wall which held up the terrace of 
Ur-Nainmu’s Zlggurat, we had found quantities of 
nail-like cones, the inscribed shaft buried in the 
brickwork and only the rounded heads at regular 
intervals making a sort of pattern on the wall-face— 
and even they may have been hidden by a coat of 
mud plaster. WTiere one of the Larsa kings had 
built out from the same terrace a fort and postern- 
gate, wo found his cones not in the wall-face but 
burled in its core, arranged in neat rows behind the 
bumt-brick skin of the gate tower ; and these cones 
were much larger than Ur-Nammu’s, and instead of 
the STitall nail-like head had a broad fiat disk of clay 
on which the inscription of the stem was repeated. 
The As£)Tian cones liad no base at all and were placed 
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under the floor instead of in the walls ; in the follow¬ 
ing age barrel-shaped cylinders take the place of 
cones, and these are immured in the angles of the 
building* 

In every caw the inscription is hidden from sight, 
and it would seem that the intention, of the king is 
(lot to parade his achievements before his feUowf- 
racn, but to keep the record of his pletj' fresh in the 
mind of the god, who presumably can see through a 
brick wall; and probably there was, if not originally, 
at least as time went on, a second purpose. Everyone 
knew that the temple which the king built' for his 
life' could not last for ever, but that its cmmblmg 
walls w'ould one day have to be restored by another ; 
if that later ruler discovered in the ruins the record 
of the first founder, he would in all likelihood respect 
it and even perpetuate it in his own inscripriDns, and 
BO his new building would acquire merit for the old 
king. This is what actually happened in a land where 
the continuity of tradition w'as so prized. In the very 
latest times, when Nabonidus repaired the Ziggurat 
he was careful to give full credit for its founding to 
Ur-Nanunu and his son, and he has left on record 
the delight that he felt when deep in the foundations 
of an ancient temple which he was repairing he un¬ 
earthed the foundation-tablet of Naram-Sin, son of 
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Sargon of Akkad, and looked upon that' which for 

three [rif] thousand yeara no human eye had seen/ 

Onecan sympathise with Nabonidus's archeological 
enthusiasm; we had found plent}^ of Ur-Nammu cones 
scattered loose in the soil, but when for the first time 
we pulled one out from the mud-brick wall and saw 
units stem the writing which had been deliberately 
hidden theremore than four thousand yearsbefore, we 
ej^i>erienced quite a different sensation, and though 
the cones of the Assyrian governor were set merely 
in the soil below the pavement, not bedded in brick* 
work, it was with a certain hesitation that we li fted the m 
from the spot where the huilders had placed them. 

As we dug away the remains of Sin-balatstj-ikbi"s 
temple we found evidence again of thepiet)'which re¬ 
spects an ancient record. Lying togerther close to the 
foundations were four tablets,two of copperand two 
of stone, inscribed with the dedication of a building 
by Kuri-Galzu. They must have been found in the 
course ofsome work of demolition, perhaps of atempf o 
wliich was notto be rebuilt on the old model or on the 
old si te. Useless now and of nomtrinsjc value, they h^d 
been given carefulrcb urialin the tcrupleprecincts with 
the idea, so it seems to me, that tliey might still bear 
witness before the gods to the merits of the dead king 
of Babylon, enduring after his works had perished. 


Chapter VII 

Nehuchadnesi^ar and the Laft Days of Ur 

SHORTLY BEFOUL 6oO B.C* NEBUCHADNEZZAR KING OJ 
Babyloo succeeded to the empire which Assyria had 
won. Of all the nilere of Mesopotamia he was per¬ 
haps the most mdefatigable builder^ and in almost 
every city of his doiiiiniotia there are moniimentB 
witnessing to his pasatcm for bricks and mortar : he 
rebuilt his capital so thoroughly that modem exca¬ 
vators could find scarcely any ttajc® of building older 
than his time—“ is not this great Babylonj that I 
have built for the house of the kingdom by the 
might of my power, and for the honour of ray 
majesty ? *—and at Ur practically the whole centre 
of the city, certainly the whole of the great complex 
of religious buildings which made up the Sacred 
Area, is overlaid with his restorations. Probably this 
was policy ; the new works would convince men of 
the might of his power, but further by showing his 
interest in the old Sumerian cities and his piety 
towards their traditional shrines he might win the 
support of the South Country and so secure himself 
against the discontent of the northern Assyrtans 
whose sovereignty he had abolished. In the same 
way we may imagine that the building programme of 
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his gr^indson Nabonidus was not wholly uncon¬ 
nected with the growing danger which threatened 
his kingdom from the Persian uplands. 

But Nebuchadnezzar did not confine himself to 
restoration ; he was far more onginal than mo^t of 
his predecessors, and even when dealing with an old 
building was ready to disregard old ttaditiona. One 
thing he did which was entirely new. The old 
Sacred Area had consisted of religious foundations of 
all sorts grouped together and in theory forming a 
unity, but the unity was ill-defined ; sometimes the 
outer walls of adjacent temples were continuous ^ 
sometimes the buildings were more loosely dispK^sed,, 
and it would seem that in Cact the Sacred Area in 
many places merged imperceptibly into the lay 
quarters of the town. Nebuchadnezzar reformed all 
this. A space 400 yards long and 200 yards wide was 
marked out, a rough rectangle which enclosed all the 
important buildings of Nannar's enclave, and round 
this was built a wall of mi-id brick. It was a double 
wall with chambers in the middle of it, the flat roofs 
of which would make a broad passage along the wall- 
top available for the manceuvring of troops in its 
defence i it wae 33 feet wide and probably about 
30 feet high, the face of it w'as decorated with the 
double vertical grooves which were traditional for 
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temple walls (Plate XV a), and it was pierced by 
gateways of which sbe have been discovered i the 
main gatCi with a high gate-tower set back in a deep 
recessp led immediately to the entrance of Nannar'a 
chief temple. 

Parts of this great Temenos Wall are well preserved 
and stand 6 feet high and more, and in other parts 
where it ran over high ground and was therefore 
more exposed it was difficult to trace it* We have 
not dug it right out all the way round—that would 
tea-ch US no more than we know smd would only 
m^n the total destmetion of the mud brick by rain 
snd wind^—but having excavated carefully certain 
sections, we traced the rest by means of shallow 
trendies which revealed only the upper courses, and 
so were able to complete the entire circuit of the 
Temenos in eight days. Sometimes in the course 
of tracing we were temporarily baffled by unex¬ 
pected changes of direction, and it is indeed difficult 
to explain the minor iiregularideB in the line taken 
by the wall. In places, where the back of aii old 
temple projected outside the area pegged out, it 
has been ruthlessly cut away, and the wall of 
enclosure makes the new back wall of the budding ; 
elsewhere the line is deflected as if to enclose some 
monument which had to be respected, but as only 
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too often the denudation of the surface ha$ resulted 
in the complete disappearanoe of the monument we 
cannot accept the explanation as certain. 

Possibly there was a simpler reason. Examination 
of the wall proves that it was built by varioiis 
gangs of workmen each having its own section, 
and the ooHaboration between them was not very 
good in that the foundations of adjoining sections 
are laid at different levels and the projecting footings 
arc not oontinuoue ; the irregukiities of line may 
be due merely to faulty methods. 

But the Temenos Wall was an imposing structurej 
and with its completion the Sacred Area took on a 
new character ; it was much more a pkee set apart 
than it had been in the past. And inside the w^all 
nearly eveiything bore the stamp of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar's creation. To-day over a good half of the 
enclosure the weathering of the mounds has left no 
vestige of the Late Babylonian buildings, and in 
other places there may remain no more than such 
scarcely intelligible wreckage as I described in 
connection with the clay figure of guardian gods 
found under the pavement; but from what sur¬ 
vives one can safely argue that NebuchadnezZEir 
left very little untouched. We have seen that he 
remodelled the great temple of Nannar and raised 
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I'rt'l lliic Ctl the great T-crucuDS WailciC XishuchadiirEzar. 



(6) I1ir tKiikplf K-Xim-makh. The pajE ot Ihe hailtlin)^ ^»a 
rcmodetli^i bj N>lnpi-:ha<liiciEarp shnwjEig the Eillar kh part of ilie 
sanctuatv iW, the pavement of the upper coilft ami, in 
comcTp line of tviiri-tfilJm's rbambn^S uritlerlysirg I he hroken fluvir 
lJ ihe lower court- 
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the level of itu outer court a description of the 
temple called E-Nun-malsh will illustrate his radical 
treatment of old buildings- 
The very first building which we excavated at Ur 
was E-Nun-maldi. A low' hillock rising close to the 
Zigguiat mound scented to promise good resultej 
and a trench driven into its flank at once produced 
walls of burnt brick enclosing paved chambers. It 
was a small square five-roomed building the door 
led into an antechamber, against the back wall of 
which, facing the entrance, was a brick base for a 
statue, and four doors, two in the back wall and one 
at either end, gave access to the other rooms which 
ran back the depth of the b uild i n g. The two mner 
rooms were an exact pair j ^ch had a bench near 
the door and was divided into two parts by a screen ; 
in the farther part there waa a brick altar against the 
wall and in front of it a brick table ; obviously each 
was a shrine for religious services. The two outer 
rooms were also a pair, but here there W'tre no 
particular features to show their use. The duplicat¬ 
ing of the arrangements in the temple was explained 
by the inscriptions on the bricks : it was the com¬ 
mon shrine of Nannar and his consort Nin-Gal, 
and in it each deity had his or her special sanctuary. 
In front of the building stretched a brick pavement 
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half enclosed by two projecting wings which had 
been added in mud brick to the original square of 
the shrine ; immediately in front of the door stood 
an oblong brick altar for offerings, and to one side 
remains of a second and larger altar from which a 
covered drain led right across in front of the temple 
door to some exit beyond the court; the pavement 
extended only to the line of the frontage of the mud- 
brick wings and was then stepped down to a lower 
level and continued to a boundary-wall which 
Separated it from the Sacred Way running through 
the Sacred Area (Plate XV ft). 

The bricks of the pavement bore no stamp of 
authorship, but their size and character proved them 
to he Persian, belonging to the very latest date in tlie 
history of Ur, and as a gate in the Temenos Wall 
dose by had been restored by Cyrus the Great, we 
probably attribute to hun the last reconstruction 
of the temple also. It was interesting to observe 
that the position of the building and the details of 
its arrangement agreed almost exactly with the des¬ 
cription which Herodotus gives of the great temple 
at Babylon in Persian times, but subsequent dis¬ 
coveries were to prove more interesting still. 

It was clear that though the floors were Persian 
the walls of the shrine were very much older ; m the 
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outer court there was an earlier pavement vi^Ie 
where the new liad been broken through, and the 
same might be true of the chambers aiso. The order 
was given to test this by puJling up twelve bricks in 
one of the aanctuaris and digging down beneath 
them. Our Arabs, who were new to the work, and 
had always been told that on no account must they 
disturb any brick that was in place, could not under- 
stand this sudden sacrilege, and when they foimd 
the order was serious jumped to the conclusion that 
we were looking for buried gold, nor would they 
believe me when I said that what we wanted W'as a 
second brick pavement. I went off, leaving the men 
at w'ork, but within a few minutes one of them came 
ninoing to fetch me, ‘ We have found the gold I ’ he 
said, and sure enough just below the paving-slabs 
there was a whole treasure of gold beads and ear¬ 
rings and pendants and one long gold pin-topped 
with a little figure of a woman wearing a long dress. 
It might have been a votive deposit; more probably 
the things had been buried there for safe^ in some 
moment of peril and bad been forgotten. Nothiog 
of the kind was found anywhere else in the room or 
in the other rooms of the temple, and nothing would 
convince the Arabs that we had chosen to lift those 
twelve bricks without knowing what lay beneath tliem. 
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Fortunately the ^cond pavement was there as wcH 
as the gold j and about one m every four of tts briets 
bore the long stamp of Nebuchadnezzari and tins 
lower floor reproduced in every particular that of 
the Persian period : there were the same benches, 
altars^ and tablesi and in the court outside the same 
altar in front of the door ; only the second altar and 
the drain were missing, but the level between the 
wings of the building dropped as before to the wide 
outer court which reached to the temple walls. 

The outer court was in bad condition ^ much of the 
pavement goue^ and what remained curiously 
irregular, all in ridges and hollow$. The reason for 
rbis was obvious from the outset and was proved 
as the work was carried down deeper : it had been 
laid over a series of chamberSf and where the floor 
rested OD the w^all-tops it keptits level and where it had 
beneath it only the rubbish with which the old rooms 
were filled it had sunk or broken up altogether (Plate 
XV ft)- In the upper course of the walls we found 
brick-stamps of Kuri-Galzu» and bis socket-stones 
were iupositionby the dooFs,but fairly high up in the 
rubbish; in i400B*c.,th£reforejtheroomshadbeenm 
use and had been restored with mud floors which lay 
only a very little below the pavement of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar, but they had been built earlier than that« 
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Loiter In the virdh came bricks of one of the Laisa 
kings (his floor bad Yaiii5hed)i showing a previous 
reconstruction ; and tben we fouiidt mixed with the 
rubbish filling of the chambers»innumerable frag¬ 
ments of stone vaseSf some of them bearing inscrip¬ 
tions with the names of kings going back almost ^ 
early as the time of Sargon of Akkad (his own son 
was amongst them) and coming down to the close of 
the Third Dynasty of Ur* The vases belonged to a 
temple treasury and must have been broken up when 
Ur was sacked by an enemy, and judging from the 
dates given by the inscriptiona^the occasioa vfould 
have been the Elamite disaster which brought to an 
end the Third Dynasty, when the city of Ur was 
looted and burnt; afterwards the scattered frag^ 
menls of the sacred vessels must have been gathered 
up by some pious person and given decent burial 
under the new floor of E-Nim-makh. 

Still the walb went down^ and now we found on 
their bricks the stamp of Bur-Sm, king of the Third 
Dynasty, and below them mud bricks which we 
should scarcely have been able to identic but for 
the fact that in one place there was a vertical drain 
running through the wall to carry off rain-water 
from the roof, and this was constructed with burnt 
bricks and bitumen and bore the name of Ur- 
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Nammu, the foimder of the royal house t he had 
biidt the temple in mud brick and hh grandson had 
rebuilt it In more lasting material. Nor was Ur- 
Nammu the 5rst to build; under his watb there 
were broken fragments of a constnictioa in the 
round-topped mud bricks of an earlier day, and 
under these again walls of a yet more primitiTe 
description j built with w^hat one could scarcely 
call bricks at all* so shapely were they ^ mere lumps 
of clay which had been brought still damp and soft 
and set in clay mortar hardly to be distinguished 
from themselves, so that the whole ‘ green-wallmg * 
structure, as our Arabs named it, baYmg seen like 
rude work in modem times^ became a homogeneous 
mass resembUng teftepi^de rather than abuiMed wall. 

The temple was indefinitely old. Too little was 
left of the earliest building to show its form, but 
from the days of Ur*Naminu at least up to and after 
those of Kuri-Gaizu, that is for more than a thou¬ 
sand years, successive builders had respected and 
repeated its ground-plan. The small five-chani- 
bered sanctuary was a thing apart [ it lay at the back 
of the building and was reached only by a pass^e 
which ran round three of its sides; on the other 
side of the passage there were store-rooms ^d 
priests* chambers occupying the whole of the test 
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of the temple area ^m.d completely marking the 
sanctuary—it was hidden away and made as difficult 
of access as might be. I hare said that the sanctuary 
rooms were ¥ery small and would hold but few 
people at a time i taking this m conjunction with its 
inaccessibility, wo nro driven to conclude that E-Nun- 
makh wa^ deigned for a secret ritual such as might 
be fitting in what was really a harem temple, the 
special quarters of the god as married : only the 
priests would enter here and in privacy wait upon 
the twin deities. 

This ancient tradition was completely at naught 
by Nebuchadnezzar when he restored the temple^ 
The rooms in front of the sanctuary, store-rooma 
and rooms W'hich^ as tablets found In them showed,i 
were for the priestesses specially dedicated as con¬ 
cubines of the god who would naturally be at home 
in this liarem building, were swept away; the 
whole front of the sanctuary was opened up ; where 
the passage had been there was a raised pavement 
in the centre of which an altar rose* a statue-base 
Tvas erected in the antechamber of the sanctuary 
facing its door, and where had been a maze of 
chambers the wide lower court afforded accom¬ 
modation fur a crowd of spectators. In the old 
temple everythmE had been secret; now a numerous 
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public could watcb die priest making his ofFeringa 
OD the €pen-air wd behind him could see 
through the dim sancttiary^e open door the image of 
the god. 

There is no doubt that the remcKlelling of the 
building implies such a change of ritual^ but how 
can this itself be explained ? The answer U given 
by the Old Testament story of the Three Children 
in the Book of Danieb However miraculous a tale 
may be, its setting must have a certain verisimilitude, 
must contain some element of truth. Now, the gist 
of the story is this^ that Mebuchadnezzar made a 
great image and set it up in a public place and 
ordered that at a given signal everybody was to fall ■ 
down and worship it; the Jews* who seem tu have 
lived hitherto undisturbed in the land of their 
captivity, were by thb order given the choice be- 
tw^een idolatry and disobedience involving death. 
What was there new in the ldng*s act? Not the 
setting up of a statue^ because each king In turn had 
done the same ; the novelty was the command for 
general worship by the public: for a ritual per¬ 
formed by priests the king is substituting a form of 
congregational worship which all his subjectst are 
obliged to attend. So striking is the ccurcspoadence 
between die written story and the facts of the ruins 
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md so completely' do they explain each other that 
we must needs accept the background of the legend 
aa historical. The iterations in E-Nun-makh were 
designed deliberately with a view to the religioua re- 
foiTO attributed to its builder by the Old Testament. 

Another old building was to undergo in these 
latter day^s a ttansfoTTmtion not less Eadicd, I have 
described Dubkl-math and its many vidssitudea 
down to the time when the Assyrian governor in 
650 B.c. made its gates splendid with silver and gold i 
what I did not say was that in spite of his boasts the 
governor carried out most of his restorations mth 
very poor material — ^he walls were of crude mud 
brick and the floor of beaten mud — and that what 
he did soon fell into disrepair. A hundred years 
later the vrorkwas again taken in band by Nabonidus, 
the last of the Babylonian klngs^ and when we ex¬ 
cavated the site his were the buildings which we 
first encountered. 

In 550 B.C. nearly 8 feet of accumulated rubbish 
buried the cotut and smroiinding chambers of 
the old temple^ and no attempt was made by 
Nabonidus'a workmen to clear them; inMead the 
ground w-as levelled and new buildings were erected 
without any reference to what ky below ; only the 
two-roomed shrine, the real Dubkl-makh, raised 
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high on the pedestal which had httn built round it 
&50 years before^ still stood above ground and could 
be incorporated in the new temple. On either side 
of the shrine new rooms were added whose walk* 
decorated with vertical grooves and covered with 
plaster and whitewash^ could not be distinguished 
from the old ; one of these was a kitchen, one a 
room for ablutions with a bench for washing-basins 
and a drain, and one, with a doorway as imposing as 
that of the origmal shrine, must have been a second 
sanctuary. Flush with the threshold of the great 
gate diere extended a large open court paved with 
brict and surrounded by buildings. Those which 
actually fronted on the court opened on to it and 
did not communicate with each other ; they were for 
the most part fairly large, and one would judge them 
to be intended for the official business of the temple. 
But facing the sanctuary entrance at tiie far end 
of the courtyard was a wide gateway from which a 
passage led right through to the rear of the building, 
and opening off this there were small complexes, 
each consisting of an open court with chambers 
along one or two sides of it^ which were manifestly 
separate private residences, though as all lay within 
the heavy enclosure wall of the temple they were an 
essential part of the latter. To explain this there 
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were brick inscriptions in plenty. Kabonidus was 
the builder; the building was dedicated to the 
Moon-goddess; it was a nunnery for the priestesses 
attached to the worship of Nannar and his spouse^ 

NoWj from the mscriptions found seventy ytar^ 
ago by Taylor, we know that Nabonidus installed as 
High Pnestess at Or his own daughter, giving her 
much good advice as to her conduct in the post, and 
his new building, the E-gig-par as he called it, was 
to be her housa^ The old sanctuary of Dublal-makh 
presumably served as a sort of private chapel for 
the sisterhoodp who, or at least the principal of them, 
were lodged in the separate quarters at the far end of 
the building, and the brgest of these may well have 
been reserved for the princess herselfp Bel-Shalti- 
Nannar, the sister of that Bebhazsar who is notor¬ 
ious in Bible story. 

The nunnerj' was interesting not only for its plan 
and associations, but also for its contents. In front 
of one of the side doors of the antechamber of 
Dublahmahh there lay a round-topped limestone 
relief on wbich was represented the god Ea, patron 
deity of the ancient city of Eridu whose ruins break 
the line of the horizon some twelve miles to the south¬ 
west of Ur^ Acscording to the old Sumerian conven¬ 
tion the god is shown holding a vase from w^hich 
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two streams of water are pouring to the ground* while 
fish arc swimming up and dowm in the streams ; as 
lord of the Waters of the Abyss Ea holds tiie source 
from which rise the twin rivers Tigris and 
Euphrattfl, givers of life to the land of Mesopotamia, 
The relief may have decorated the space above the 
door, but if so it was re-used, for it has nothing 
really to do with this Late Babylonian building but 
is a product of the great art of the Third Dynasty ; 
how an object seventeen hundred years older tiian 
the nunnery came to be lying on its threshold will 
become evident from what follows. 

Another object, found this time by the door of the 
kitchen which Nabonidus added to the sanctuary, 
was certainly of contemporary date, but it again was 
a stranger to its surroimdings. Crushed togcthei 
under a fallen brick we found at least a hundred 
slithers of ivory, many of them minute in size and as 
thin as tissue-paper, the ivory having rotted and split 
into its natural laminations : so delicate were they 
that they had to be hardened with celluloid before 
they could be picked up from the ground* When put 
together, the fragments took shape as a circular 
toilet-box decorated with figures of dancing girls 
carved on it in relief * Egyptian rather than Oriental 
in style, the row of maidens hold hands and make a 
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ring around the casket. This box. was nefYer made in 
Mesopotamia i it is the work of one of those Phteni- 
daa craJtsmen of Sidon or of Tyre w’hose ddll in 
ivory-carving had made them famous throughout 
the Mediterranean world ; as an imported object it 
must have been a thing of price — indeed^ that it was 
valued is clcar^ fur it had been broken and riveted in 
antiquity — and possibiy it belonged to the princess 
Bel-Shalti-Nannar herself. 

But it was w^hen we were clearing the surroundings 
of the court>'ard that the discovery was made which 
most threw light on the character of the king'a 
daughter* In a very much ruined room whose mud- 
brick walls rose scarcely above pavement level, one 
of the rooms fronting on the court which we had 
taken to he the business offices of the temple, ive 
found a number of clay tablets of what are called the 
* school exercise ' type ; they are flat disks of clay 
used for the teaching of writing. On one side the 
master inscribed his * fair copy/ some easy sentence 
often taken from a well-known text, and the tablet 
was then handed to the scholar, who, after studying 
itj turned it over and on the back tried to reproduce 
what he had read ; sometimes the copy is very 
faulty and sometimes the boy has made a second 
attempt on the same tablet. We found a number 
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o£ these, and with them broken ftagmcnts of other 
* school' texts, bits of sylbbaries giving columns 
of words all beginning \tith the same syllable, much 
like an old-fashioned English spelling-book, and one 
fragment of a dictionary on which was an endorse¬ 
ment ‘ the property of the boys' class,’ Here was 
definite proof that the priestesses kept a school on 
their premises. 

And a still more up-to-date touch was given by the 
contents of the nest room. The pavement was very 
close to the modem surfece, which was terribly 
denuded by weather, and not more than a foot of 
loose rubbish covered the brickwork ; there seemed 
little hope of finding anything in such a spot. But 
suddenly the workmen brought to light a large oval- 
topped black stone (Plate XVI a) whose top was 
covered with carvings in relief and its sides with 
inscriptions; it was a boundary-stone recording the 
position and the outlines of a landed property, with 
a statement as to how it came legally into the 
owner's hands and a terrific curse on whosoever 
should remove his neighbour’s landmark or deface 
or destroy the record. Now, this stone belonged 
to the Kassite period of about 1400 B.C, Almost 
touching it was a fragment of a diorite statue, a 
bit of the arm of a human figure on which was an 
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inficriptioiii wtd the feagment had been carefully 
trmimed so as to make it look nciit and to preserve 
the writing ; and the name on the statue vras that 
of Dimgi, who was king of Ur in 22S0 Then 
came a clay fotmilation-coiie of a Laxsa king of about 
20Q0 B.€., then a few clay tablets of about the same 
date, and a large vodve stone mace-head which was 
uninscribed but may well have been more ancient 
by five hundred years. 

What were we to think ? Here were half a dos^n 
diverse objects found lying on an unbroken brick 
pavement of the sixth century B.C., yet the newest of 
them was seven hundred years older than the pave¬ 
ment and the earliest perhaps two thousand : the 
evidence was altogether against their having got 
there by accidentj and the t rimmin g of the statue- 
inscription had a curious air of purpose. 

Then we found the key^ A little way apart lay 
a small drum-shaped clay object (Plate XVI h) on 
which w'cre four columns of writing ; the first three 
columns were in the old Sumerian language, and 
the contents of one at least were familiar to us, for 
we had found it on bricks of Bur-Sin, king of Ut 
in 2220 B.C., and the other two were lairly similar ; 
the fourth column was in the late Semitic speech* 
* Theseit said, are copies from bricks found 
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in the mins of Ur, the work of Bur-Sin king of Ur, 
which while searching for the ground-plan [of the 
temple] the Governor of Ur founds and I saw and 
wrote out for the marvel of beholders/ The scribe^ 
alaa I not so learned as he wished to appear, 
for his copies are so full of blunders as to be almost 
unintelligible, but he had doubtless done hia best, 
and he certainly had given us the explanation we 
wanted. The room was a museum of local antiquities 
maintained by the princess BebShalri-Nannar (who 
in this took after her father, a keen archEboIogist), 
and in the collection was this clay drum, the earliest 
museum label known, drawm up a hundred years 
before and kept, presumably together with the 
original bricks, as a record of the first ^Icndfic 
excavations at Ur. 

Before long the storm which had long been gather¬ 
ing in the East burst. Belah^^^ax, who had been 
acting as regent for hia father and commanded the 
troops in the field, was defeated and killed by the 
inv'adiug Persian army; Nabonidus was taken 
prisoner when Babylon feO, and his dominjoiis 
passed into the hands of Cyrus the Great- Cyru$ 
seems to have paved the way for his armed attack by 
a campaign of scurrilous propaganda ciirectod against 
the person and character of the late king, and after 
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his victory he took a particular pleasure in defedng 
his manuments ; at Ur the rmnous state of Naboni- 
dus's buildings is often manifestly due to wilful 
vandalism. But the conqueror was not so secure on 
his tiewly-won throne that he Could afford to flout 
the feelings of hi$ subjects^ and a defltLite policy of 
conciliatiDn provided for the repair of the temples, 
even of those which had been desecrated as being 
memorials of the last independent king. 

When we were tracing the course of the great 
Temenos Wall built by Nebuchadnez^r we found 
in one of the north-east gates the stone dcM>r-socket 3 
in posidon in the brick boxes which kept tho earth 
aw'ay from the hinge, and the bricks bore the in¬ 
scription of Cyrus • the new ruler had repaired the 
circuit wall of Nannar's temple, and, as we have 
seen, it was almost certainly he who was responsible 
for the last restoration of E-Nnn-makh^ the joint 
shrine of Nannar and Nin-GaL The inscription on 
the bricks has a familiar ring ; ' the great gods have 
delivered all the lands into my hand/ it begins, and 
we think of the proclama tion of Cyrus in the Book of 
Ezra which also had to do with the restoration of a 
temple : * The Lord God of Heaven hath given me 
all the kingdoms of the earth ; and he hath charged 
me to build him an house at Jerusalem, which is In 
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Judah.' That act of clemency, which to the captive 
Jews appeared miraculous, was an incident in a 
scheme applied to the whole kingdom : whether the 
god was Jehovah or Nannar mattered little to Cyrus ; 
hia puqx>se was to placate his people by subsidising 
their particular forms of worship, and the temples 
of Ur gained a fresh lease of life from the catholic 
generosity of the Persian- 
But the lease was a short one. The dty had long 
since lost all political importance and deserved con¬ 
sideration only as a traditional centre of religious 
feeling in the South, and it was perha^^ about this 
time that an event occurred which was to seal Its 
doom for ever. In the old days the river Euphrates p 
or an important branch of the liverp w^ashed the wahs 
of Ur on the west, and from it innumerable canals 
big and small led the water off into the fields which 
spread far across the plain, and up and down the 
main canals went the ships bringing trade from the 
Persian Gulf and from the other towns on the river- 
banks. To-day the Euphrates runs id miles to the 
east of the nuns and the great plai n is a barren desert. 
When the river changed its course we do not yet 
know, but the drying-up of the old bed meant the 
stoppage of water-borne traffic, the rum of the 
whole elaborate system of irrigation, and the end of 
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agriculture ; there was not the energy or the capital 
for the mstallation of a new system, and the starving 
city had no longer any reason for existence. Gradu¬ 
ally the inhabitants moved away to other homes^ the 
hou^ crumbled, the winds sweeping across the 
now parched and desiccated levels brought cloucb of 
sand which they dropped under the Icc of the standing 
walls^and what had been a great dty became a wilder¬ 
ness of brick-tittered mounds rising from the waste. 

It is very likely that the blow fell in the Persian 
period. After Cyrus no king's name appears on any 
brick to show that the govemment was at all in¬ 
terested in the buildings of the city; on the contrary* 
all the evidence proves that neglect speedily brought 
them to ruin. In the rubbish heaps which covered 
the sauctuary of Nanmr's great temple we found 
crooked wall$ ill built of old bricka collected from 
ruins of all dates i they were mere huts without 
symmetry or plan^ but under the foundations we 
discovered a clay jar containing tablets which proved 
that this waa the last degenerate phase of the temple^ 
Here a handful of priests lived on and eked out 
their existence on the tithes which a faithful few 
still brought to the dishonoured House of Nannar. 

On the other side of the 2 iggurat we unearthed, 
lying above the chambers built by Nabonidus for the 
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service cf Nin-Gars temple^ kllm set up by some 
Pcrsiun potter; his ovens run up almost against die 
side of the huge tower^ and the * wasters,^ the pots 
damaged in the Sring^ and the little clay tripods 
which kept apart the plates piled in the kiln and pre¬ 
vented the glaze sticking them one to anotheri were 
mixed in the rubbish with the blue-glazed bricks 
fallen from the walls of the little shrine which was 
the Ziggurat*® crowning glory* Here and there in 
the remaina of Persian houses dated tablets have been 
found which carry on the hlatory of the inhabited 
town to about the middle of the fifth century before 
Christy and thereafter there is silence* 

About this time the Persian kings definitely adopted 
the Zoroastmn creed, whose pure monotheism 
rejected the images and temples of idolatry , and very 
likely iconoclasm hastened at Ur the slower process 
of natural decay - but that process of itself was sure* 
The populous city became a heap, its very name 
was forgotten j in the holes of the Ziggurat owls made 
their nests and jackals found a hiding-place, and the 
Bedoub pitched their camps under the shelter of 
the * Mound of Pitch/ little guessing that here had 
lived Abraham, the founder of the Jewish nation and 
of their own race, Ibrahim IGialO Abdurrabman, 
the Friend of God* 
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